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Southern Aid Society 
of Va., Inc. 


3 announces with pleasure the granting 
Moers Nm a by the department of Banking and 
Tener Insurance of the State of New Jersey, 

of a license to conduct its business in that state. 


The requirements were— 
a Paid-up Capital of $150,000 
a Surplus of 75,000 
a deposit of 10,000 


in approved bonds, a Legal Reserve to cover outstanding policies and 
evidence of ability to conduct the insurance business on the high plane 
now required by all progressive states. In 2!l of these particulars this 
company was fully prepared to toe the mark. 


This step was in response to the invitation of hundreds of old policy- 
holders who have moved from Virginia and the South to that state, and 
who wanted to continue their Superior Three-in-One Insurance Protec- 
tion. These, and thousands of others will now have the opportunity to 


secure for One Small Premium, protection against Sickness, Disability 
and Death. 


Southern Aid Society of Virginia, Inc. 
Home Office: 525-7-9 N. 2nd Street, Richmond, Va. 


Operating in Virginia, District of Columbia and New Jersey 
Insures against Sickness, Disability and Death 











EDUCATION AND 
LIFE INSURANCE 


INCE 1916 the amount of Life Insurance in force in this country has increased from some 
eighteen billion to more than seventy-one billion dollars at the end of 1927—an increase of 
about four times in a single decade. While the number of people who have large amounts of 
insurance has increased more than proportionately the average policy at the end of 1927 was 
only about six hundred dollars more than the average policy a decade ago. This is a clear indi- 
cation that millions of people of small means, today, are buying life insurance who had, or who 
would have had, little appreciation of its value to them and their families a decade ago. 





This increase in appreciation of life insurance by common folk has been attributed in part 
to the action of the Government in selling life insurance to the soldiers in wartime. These men, 
and their families have, during the war and since, given thought to a form of investment for 
future benefits which many of them would never have considered seriously otherwise. The 
number of women employed today is vastly greater than a decade ago. Women are buying life 
insurance today, for themselves and their families, who were unable to make such investments 
then, or left the matter for the most part to the ‘“‘head” of the family. Every family has at 
least two heads nowadays. . ° 


As a result, a generation is now growing up to become the beneficiaries, through these thought- 
ful parents and other relatives, of almost four times the financial resources that would have 
been available to them under conditions that existed in 1916. Probably a better way to put it is 
that almost four times as many people are to share in financial resources, under the changed 
conditions of the past decade, that would otherwise have been available to comparatively few. 


At this season of the year when children are starting off to school again, thoughtful parents 
give added concern to Life Insurance as the only real means of providing definitely for the 
completion of high school and college, and a real start upon business or professional careers. 
Have you moved forward with the past decade, or is your family to be left in the 1916 class? 
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The Victory Life Insurance Company has a policy especially for Educational purposes. Write 
the Home Office today for further information. Give full name, date of birth and occupation. 
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Victory Life 
Insurance Company 


Home Office: 3621 South State St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
“FOR THE CROWNING ACHIEVEMENT OF 


euctumed Tun Ameanates! 6F eae $200,000.00 Capital and the Only Negro Company Operating Under the 
Viofory Life Insurance Company” Supervision of the New York Insurance Department.” 
AS THE FIRST NEGRO ORGANIZATION s : 
PERMITTED TO BO INSURANCE BUSINESS Policies may be secured from our agents or by mail anywhere 
eae ae NEW YORK" — in the United States 
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Accommodations for Ladies and Gentlemen who seek an atmosphere of quiet refinement 


ow 
race women to increase their earnings as PORO Agents, 
employing either their spare or full time 


— =— Write for particulars — — 


_ _PORO COLLEGE St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


4300 St. Ferdinand Ave. Turnbo-Malone, Founder and Sole Owner 


| 
: * There are openings for enterprising 
| 
| 
| 





UNIVERSIT 
FIS NASHVILLE 


THE COLLEGE 


Accredited four year liberal arts college, with 11 major departments. 


THE MUSIC SCHOOL 


College major leading to B.A. degree, and full music curriculum leading to Mus.B. 
degree. 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
Graduate work in chemistry and the Social Sciences. 
School opens for Freshmen September 24. For others September 26. 
For ParticuLtars, Appress THE DEAN 


Fisk University t=: - te3 t=: Nashville, Tenn. 


THE CRISIS BOOK MART 


This department is for the convenience of our readers. Let us secure for you the books 
and the music of any publisher. 
Special Introductory Offer 
Enclosed please find $1.00 for a ten months’ new subscription to THE Crisis (Foreign postage 20c extra). 
Street ... 


. State 
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HE Germans won the Olympic “™ mie 


Games. Who knows it ?—Stefan 
Radich is dead, killed in the Croatian 
fight for freedom.—The year ending 
June, 1927, brought us 335,000 immi- 
grants, and in 1928, 307,000.—The 
Talkies, sight by radio, and color 
movies, mark the new era.—The lib- 
eral world that still hopes has bowed 
again at the bier of Nicolo Sacco and 
Bartolomeo Vanzetti, martyrs to 
Massachusetts intoleranc.—We are 
going to be a hundred millions behind 
this year in the National Treasury. 
What is a hundred millions to Hoover, 
Fall and Sinclair?—There are too 
many people in England. They are 
tushing them off to Canada and Aus- 
tralia—How is it possible for a poor 
girl like Helen Wills to spend all her 
time traveling over the world and play- 
ing amateur tennis for which she can 
receive no pay, as Tilden knows?— 
Mr. Al Smith refers to Nicaragua but 
not to Haitii—One of these days Japan 
is going to realize that her color bonds 
to Asia and Africa are worth more 
than her treaties with Europe and that 
Manchuria will cost more than she can 
afford to pay.—Will someone page 





As the Crow Flies 
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Mr. Borah!—Breaking the Solid 
South? It is to laugh! Southern 
white folk have no freedom to vote. 
They are chained hand and foot more 
than the Negroes. Even Heflin will 
vote for Smith.—And in the meantime, 
Russia grows.—Does anybody know 
that the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
Congress is meeting in Berlin?—The 
“safest railway in the world,” as the 
New York subway is called, kills and 
maims a few score of people for rea- 
sons unknown.—Persons who think 
that Great Britain, France and Amer- 
ica have recently promised never to 
fight Niggers, Chinks and Dagoes, will 
have an opportunity to think again.— 
Al Smith wants States’ Rights in 
liquor. Also, presumably, in the mat- 
ter of suffrage——England has just 
found her long lost black brother. 
After a silence of more than twenty- 
five years, the King has suddenly made 
two black Knights and three Judicial 


Our November number will 
have as usual a cover in colors; 
and articles on the impossibility 
of a Third Party movement in 
the United States, the career of 
“Sunshine Sammy” since he left 
the movies, and on “The Trail 
of the Buffaloes”, 10 years after 
the War. Krigwa Prizes are 
still offered each month and De- 
cember 31st closes entries for the 
Economic Prizes. 
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officers in West Africa. It pays to 
holler when you are hurt.—We assume 
that the reason Secretary Kellogg did 
not invite Monaco to sign the Peace 
treaty was because Monte Carlo has 
so long rivaled Wall Street as a center 
of gambling.—Someone complains that 
Columbia University got its Negro 
dialect from a white man. This is 
natural. White folks know everything 
better than black folks, and_ besides, 
Columbia only wants it for a Doctor’s 
thesis. — They are celebrating in 
Hawaii the discovery of the islands 
by Captain Cook and the Sugar Trust. 
—All aboard for Peace. The world is 
spending 3,500 millions annually for 
War. The world has 5% millions in 
its standing army and 5,000,000 tons 
of war ships. Every sixth dollar of 
taxes goes for armies and navies. This 
shows, according to Mr. Hoover, that 
when we say Peace, we mean Peace. 
Colored persons who do not believe this 
may get their blocks knocked off.—The 
Parliament of Man, the Federation of 
the World is meeting at Geneva, with 
the United States peeking in.—Leo 
Tolstoi,-the first modern Christian. 





The Crisis is published monthly and copyrigh 
jociation for the Advancement o Colored Peo 


The date of expiration 


October, 1 928 


ted by the National As- 
N le at 69 Fifth Avenue, 
ew York, N. Y. 15 cents a copy, $1.50 @ year. Foreign subscriptions $1.75. 
Wi ‘ each subscription is printed on the wrapper. 
hen the subscription is due a blue renewal blank is enclosed. The address 
of @ subscriber ‘may be changed as often as desired, but both the old and 


new address must be given and two weeks’ notice is necessary. Manu- 
scripts and drawings relating to colored people are desired. They must 
be accompanied by return postage and while THe Crisis uses every care @ 
assumes no responsibility for their safety im transit. Entered as sec 
class matter November 2. 1910, at the post office at New York, N. Y., 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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OU’LL doubtless say that Phyllis 

dreamed it all. And it might 
have been a dream. It began this way. 
Phyllis was watching a clear stream. 
The water kept playing over vermilion 
and white and purplish pebbles and 
made them look very clean and cool. 
Phyllis thought of the poem about the 
water nymph and the boy and how the 
nymph had drawn the child into the 
pool. Dreadful! 

She hurried her thoughts on to 
something else. “I’ve known rivers,” 
she recalled lines from a poem by 
Langston Hughes that her elders had 
repeated, “Ancient dusky rivers.” She 
knew what “ancient” meant, but 
“dusky”, what did that mean? Dusky? 

The little summer winds in the 
water willows blew softly and a bee, 
gold barred like a royal bee from Italy, 
kept humming near her. After that— 
What did “dusky” mean? 

Phyllis found herself at a great en- 
trance. At first it seemed to be the 
hollow of a huge tree. Indeed | think 
it was a tree toad that met her at the 
threshold with a tart demand, “Are 
you looking for data?” 

“Data?” Phyllis gasped. 

“Never mind, I see you don’t know 
anything about it. Come in.” 

Phyllis obeyed and seemed as she 
went through the opening to see walls 
hung with bats upside down as these 
creatures fix themselves for winter in 
tree hollows. Then the bats became dull 
bronze sconces. And the one or two 
owls on the walls were doubtless stuf- 
fed birds, Phyllis thought. “What is 
this place?” she asked. 

“House of Hark Back,” came a 
voice from no living thing that she 
could see unless it could have been one 
of the owls. “And the entrance fee,” 
went on the voice, “is a thought. Only 
people who think can come in here. 

f what were you thinking?” 

“Rivers and runlets? Yes, rivers 
and runlets.”’ 

“Rivers and runlets’?” Sure 
enough, it was one of the large owls 
speaking. “Oh, then it’s data you 
want. The tree toad at the door—he’s 
grouchy enough—may have mumbled 
something against data. Data and 
Warts furnish him something to grum- 
ble about. But reason ought to tell 
him that a House of Hark Back is the 
Very place to which to come for ‘data. 
Let me call Mary’s Lamb.” 

: Mary's?” Phyllis gasped, wonder- 
ing if she was about to see that well 
known creature. 


House of Hark Back 


A Tale for Young Folk 


By EFFIE LEE NEWSOME 





Sarah E. Carter, Texas 


The owl gave a piercing cry. “Yes,” 
beginning again to talk to Phyllis, 
“after the way it’s worked all these 
ages, seems only reasonable that it 
should have a little rest in the House 
of Hark Back, when they will allow it 
to rest! Some one is always calling it 
out. Mary’s Lamb”—the lamb en- 
tered—‘‘that holds the honorary post 
of keeper of parchments in this the 
House of Hark Back.” Evidently the 
owl was presenting Mary’s Lamb. 

It was white to Phyllis’s amazement 
and not stone gray like most of the 
lambs that she had seen. 

“Now you want data, you say, on 
rivers?” the owl went on while Mary’s 
Lamb waited as it had waited on 
Mary. 

“T don’t know now,” Phyllis re- 
plied growing weary of the persistent 
owl. “I’d just been thinking some- 
thing from a piece called ‘The Negro 
Speaks of Rivers’, I believe. I forget.” 

“Oh, ‘The Negro Speaks of Rivers’? 
That would come under the record of 
darker peoples. Suppose I call Aben 
Hamet. Chateaubriand the great 
French writer created him. He is a 
Moor of long ago. The Spaniards, 
you know, drove the Moors from mag- 
nificent Granada. But Aben Hamet 
continued to go back over the water 
again and again to Granada.” 

“But why did Aben Hamet go 
back ?” 


’ 


“For two reasons,’ the owl said. 
“One of these was because every- 
where in Granada he could find mar- 
velous monuments in fret work and 
tower that his people the Moors had 
placed there. He loved to see them. 
Aben Hamet is a prominent figure 
here in the House of Hark Back. Here 


he is.” 


In walked Aben Hamet, a slender 
graceful man with rich tinted skin and 
dark hair and eyes. 

“Was it an Italian painter, da Vinci, 
Aben Hamet, who studied and loved 
the course of waters? Tell this child, 
please,” suggested the owl. 

“Leonardo da Vinci was ever in- 
terested in hydraulics. But this little 
girl”—he turned to Phyllis who had 
never seen any one more graceful— 
“might want to know that there was 
once in old Egypt a man with a 
strange name, C-T-E-S-I-B-I-U-S. He 
it was who centuries ago invented that 
branch of engineering science that is 
known as hydraulics.” 


“That’s another terrible word,” 
Phyllis cried. “And what does it 


mean ?” 


“Hydraulics?” asked Aben Hamet 
with a pleasant smile. “The regula- 
tion of liquid motion to laws and the 
application of these laws to marine en- 
gineering.” 

“But I would rather talk with 
Mary’s Lamb. I think Mary’s Lamb 
didn’t go inside the school. And per- 
haps it will not be too wise for me to 
understand.” 

Aben Hamet smiled again. “Yet I 
have told you something that it would 
be well for you to pin to your mind. 
A man of dark skin invented that 
science which keeps the fair skinned 
man’s world rushing forward. Call 
Mary’s Lamb. But hereafter when- 
ever you happen to hear the gurgle of 
waters remember what Aben Hamet 
has told you: A man heard waters 
gurgle in old Egypt and made them 
force.” 

Aben Hamet swept softly away. And 
Phyllis began calling, ““Mary’s Lamb! 
Mary’s Lamb!” The words seemed 
strangely hard to say. She was trying 
with all her might. But was she not 
only gurgling after all? 

Then something happened. Phyllis 
opened her eyes. You're right if you 
guessed that she had been asleep. She 
was sitting against a great oak that 
had a hollow on the other side. And 
not far beneath Phyllis’s toes that 


(Will you please turn to page 350) 
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Calendar Chat 


“October is the darling of the year.” 
—Dunbar 

























HIS issue of THe Crisis, the 
Children’s Number, is for the 
month of nature’s most interesting 


changes, October. Trees become ra- 
diant with orange, yellow and crimson. 
The indescribably interesting migra- 
tions of birds take place. The creatures 
of woods find their winter homes. Corn 
shocks in the fields are brown neigh- 
bors to great golden pumpkins that 
often remind us of the festival of All 
Saints, the eve of the vigil of All Hal- 
lows, Halloween. 

And yet if you and I had lived cen- 
turies ago in Rome we might have been 
planning for the festival of the horse. 
In ancient days many celebrations oc- 
curred in October. But none equaled 
the occasion of the great Roman sacri- 
fice to the god Mars. A horse that 
wis called October would be offered 
up with elaborate ceremony to the god 
ot war, Mars, most dreaded of the 
upper gods. 

October with the Romans was orig- 
inally the eighth month in the “year 
of Romulus” which began with March. 
But the father of Romulus, according 
to myth, changed the opening of the 
year to January. And October be- 
came the tenth month, though the orig- 
inal name meant eight. Efforts were 
made to alter October to Invectus, 
Fectinus, other names. But October 
comes to us still branded as though it 
ranked eighth in the march of months. 


The Little Page 


By EFFIE LEE NEWSOME 


“To a Pupil from His Defeated 
Teacher” 


S Alexander Sergeievitch Pushkin 

was leaving the Lyceum in which 
he had been educated in St. Petersburg 
he received a portrait of the noted ro- 
mantic poet, Zhukovskiy. Upon it 
were written these words, “To a pupil 
from his defeated teacher”. A wonder- 
ful endorsement for the young poet, 
Pushkin, member of a Russian noble 
family, great grandson of an African 
who had been ennobled. , 

Pushkin had barely left school when 
he wrote in exquisite -verse the fairy 
tale of Ruslan and Ludmila. This 
Russia’s renowned composer, Mikhael 
Glinka, set to brilliant opera music, 
rich in color and description. This 
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early production of the very young 
poet, we learn, had a wonderful ef- 
fect in changing the literature of Rus- 
sia to a simplicity in style that would 
later mean the triumph of Tolstoy and 
Turgenieff. 

“With this tale the modern Russian 
literature—simple, realistic in its de- 
scriptions, modest in its images and 
fable, earnest and slightly humoristic 
—was created.” Pushkin as a child 
loved to listen to his grandmother and 
his.nurse telling thrilling tales of Rus- 
sia, and even as a man, when compelled 
by circumstances to. return to his coun- 
try estate, he there eagerly heard the 
many folk stories of his old nurse and. 
came to an appreciation of the force of 
simplicity in expression. The genius 
of reformation in Russian literature, 
“so the world pronounced this playful, 
crimpy-haired young man who had te- 
ceived the portrait of his teacher. 


Elf in the Gale 
| WANT the Thistledown Express,” 


Cried out an elf named Ben. 
“T want the Thistledown Express 
To get back home again. 


“T rode here on a cricket’s back 
When summer days were warm, 
But he and all the Rosebud Trains 


Have left me in the storm. 


“I’m here at autumn’s wild rough will. 
I have no place to hide. 

I want a Thistledown Express, 

A Milkweed Airplane ride! 


“I feel frost speeding through the aif. 
I’ve lost the cuckoo’s feather! 
When I peeped at it weeks ago 
It still said ‘Sultry Weather’. 

(Will you please turn to page 350) 
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HE building and opening of the 

Paul Laurence Dunbar Apart- 
ments in the Negro quarter of New 
York City, is a striking step. In all 
American cities, the housing of the Ne- 
gro population has ever been a prob- 
lem, sometimes dormant, sometimes 
acute. In the large Northern cities, like 
Chicago, Detroit, Indianapolis, Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia and New York, 
it was rendered acute by the World 
War, when the stoppage of foreign 
immigration led employers to import 
Negro labor from the South. 


The question as to where these new- 
comers were to live was a difficult 
one. It was doubly difficult because, 
before this time, all kinds of attempts 
at segregation and legal and illegal 
ghettos had been made. In Harlem 
there were numbers of efforts to keep 
Negroes out of the district altogether, 
to confine them to the area above 
135th Street and east of Lenox Ave- 
nue, and other districts. The Negroes 
won the fight by out-bidding the white 
laborers in rents, by buying isolated 
properties at strategic points, and, after 
the War, by taking title to millions 
of dollars worth of apartment house 
property. 


UT the process was socially very 
costly. Rents were high, not for 
the accommodations received, but as 
compared with the income of the col- 
ored people paying them; those buying 
could not buy single houses because 
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The Housing of Harlem 


By ALFRED ALEXANDER 





land in Manhattan is too costly for 
the single house. They must, there- 
fore, combine their resources to buy 
whole apartments. This called for 
bank credit and bank credit all the 
New York banks refused on direct ap- 
peal. Indirectly, however, they were 
forced to make loans through brokers 
and these brokers made the burden for 


The Paul Laurence Dunbar Apartments 


the payment of the interest and brok- 
erage amount, in many cases, almost to 
confiscation. 

Thus the landlords, new and old, 
colored and white, were caught be- 
tween two millstones: they must pay 
compound interest -and large bonuses 
and they were dealing with careless 
untrained tenants, who misused their 
property, paid rent irregularly, and 
spoiled neighborhoods by dirt and 
noise. Manifestly a weeding out proc- 
ess of the decent and indecent, the re- 
liable workers and the noisy wastrels 
was needed and was hindered by race 
prejudice and. the war rent laws. What 
was needed then was stabilization and 
the setting of standards for a segre- 
gated group which was refused such 
social service by the general commun- 
ity. 


HE new laws and banking cus- 

toms which encouraged coopera- 
tive buying of apartments opened the 
door and a considerable number of such 
apartments are now being bought by 
the better class of colored people. But 
here, too, difficulties were encountered. 
Banks still refused capital and credit on 
reasonable terms, and this enabled 
agencies to boost prices far above the 
real market. Again it was difficult to 
pick out ten, twenty, or thirty. colored 
families who would cooperate punctu- 
ally and honestly and submit themselves 
to common rules. Only a few Ne- 
groes saw the necessity of self-imposed 
regulations and business promptness. 
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Thus, two delinquent or careless fami- 
lies in a twenty apartment house would 
often utterly ruin an otherwise suc- 
cessful project. 

Into this situation came the Rocke- 
feller experiment. Many agencies had 
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The Inner Court 


from time to time appealed to John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., and other philanthro- 
pists to “help” colored people in busi- 
ness lines. They were for a long time 
rather puzzled as to what could be 
done outside of helping Southern edu- 


cation. They were probably warned 
that a housing experiment would fail 
because of the difficulties of securing @ 
site and because of Negroes’ lack of 
thrift. Mr. Rockefeller was, neverthe- 
less, induced to make the experiment. 
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The original suggestion came from 
Mr. Rockefeller himself and was con- 
sidered by an invited group of repre- 
sentatives from the colored Y. M. C. 
A, Y. W. C. A., and the Urban 
League. He bought a whole block, 
from 149th to 150th Streets and from 
Seventh to Eighth Avenues in Harlem 
and erected a set of ten connecting 
buildings. The block contains 150,320 
square feet. The area of the build- 
ings is 74,764 square feet, or 49.7% 
of the ground area. ‘The architect, 
Andrew J. Thomas, had had experi- 
ence in erecting apartments for folk 
of moderate means. He made the 
buildings, first of all, beautiful,—not 
gaudy and over-loaded with orna- 
mentation—but built with brick of 
warm color and soft texture, in well- 
proportioned masses, with sparing use 
of carving and wrought iron. He left 
a great space in the center open for 
grass, trees, shrubbery and a play- 
ground, building the dwellings but 
two rooms deep, and disposing them 
so as to make a series of wings and 
towers which concealed the fire escapes 
and gave a pleasing vista. 

The buildings are erected on rock 
and concrete piles with foundations of 
tubblestone. The first floor is fire- 
proof with steel beams and concrete 
arches. Other floors have steel beams 
supported by Lally columns and ex- 
terior walls with intermediate wooden 
beams. The hallways are all fireproof 
throughout and enclosed with eight 
inches of brickwork. The entire peri- 
meter of the exterior of the buildings 
consists of Holland face-brick with 
ornamental details of limestone and 
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decorative treatment ot the Parapet 
walls at the roof of architectural terra 
cotta, 

The buildings are heated with a 
low pressure steam heating system sup- 
plied by Smith cast iron boilers. Each 
building is treated as an individual 
unit, having its own boiler. The hot 
water system is separate from the heat- 
ing, and like the heating each building 
is treated independently. All branch 
lines of the water supply are of brass. 

In the construction of the stairhalls 
slate is used for the platforms, land- 
ings, and treads, face brick for the 
walls. The doors leading to the apart- 
ments are fireproof kalamein. These 
doors are equipped with Ackerman 
door interviewers. 

There is a large playground in the 
center of the garden for the small chil- 
dren, equipped with slides, see-saws, 
sand piles, gymnasium apparatus, etc. 
This playground is equipped with 
drinking fountains and toilets for boys 
and girls. In addition, there are two 
nurseries adjacent to the playground. 


HE result was an astonishing suc- 
cess. The house received the 
American Institute of Architecture’s 
first prize for 1927. Perhaps.for the 
first time in the life of the Negro in 
America, here is an enterprise which 
with all its philanthropy has essayed 
and succeeded in being beautiful. The 
deliberate ugliness which has been 
thrust upon American Negroes in the 
past,—upon a group peculiarly suscept- 
ible to beauty of color and form,—is 
astonishing. These apartments came 
as a pleasant change. 
The rooms are small, the kitchen be- 


The Playground 


ing about seven by ten feet, the dining 
rooms, eleven by twelve, the living 
and bed rooms, ten by eleven, thirteen 
or fifteen feet. The ceilings are eight 
feet, one inch high, and the decorations 
and finishings are simple, but good. 
There is, of course, electricity, hot and 
cold water, wash tubs and gas ranges, 
refrigerators and dumb waiters. The 
buildings are five and six stories high 
without elevators or roof gardens, but 
with wide brick entries and iron stair- 
ways and flagged landings. 

The method of financing this proj- 
ect is as follows: no attempt has been 
made to take advantage of tax exemp- 
tion. The buildings were erected at 
an actual cost of land and building in- 
cluding architect’s fees, insurance and 
taxes during construction, together 
with 5% interest on the money which 
was advanced, of $3,330,000. No 
charge was included for financing 
other than 5% interest nor was any 
charge made for the services of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s staff in developing the 
whole project. These services are be- 
ing continued without charge, includ- 
ing a large amount of bookkeeping and 
other statistical work. 

Tenants only can be stockholders, 
and stockholders only can be tenants. 
The tenants are required to subscribe 
for such an amount of stock as repre- 
sents the cost of the apartment which 
they select. The down payment called 
for $50. per room, that is, for a three 
room apartment, $150. or for the larg- 
est apartment, namely, a seven room 
apartment, a $350 down payment 
must be made. The six and seven 
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OR several years after the World 

War I used to talk concerning 
the results of the War, and to say that 
notwithstanding the slaughter and the 
upheaval that always accompany war 
we were going to have in the world an 
extension of democracy as a result of 
the fighting; that the democracy which 
formerly had ruled in restricted fields 
—in the election of officials, in the so- 
called political world—we were going 
to see extended into industry, so that 
in regard to work and wages and in- 
come, we were going to have democratic 
control. But I write today to apolo- 
gize and change my thesis. I was 
wrong in what I was predicting. I 
see today without any doubt that in- 
stead of the great question of democ- 
racy being an extension of democratic 
control into further territory, the prob- 
lem that faces us in America and faces 
the world is the question as to whether 
we can keep the territory which we 
thought democracy had already con- 
quered; that, as a matter of fact, in 
every single culture country there is 
today a fight to retain democracy, and 
that reaction and oligarchy are begin- 
ning to hold up their heads in the 
world and to triumph. Moreover, 
here in the United States, here where 
we have essayed the greatest experi- 
ment in democracy, we have perhaps 
the greatest failure. 


OTHING could show this more 

than the present presidential 
campaign. There are momentous 
questions: the plight of American agri- 
culture, the monopoly of water power, 
the role of organized wealth in indus- 
try, the future of organized labor, the 
distribution of national income. Most 
of these important questions we are 
not facing in this campaign. Why? 
Because the average voter does not 
understand how to face them. He 
finds himself vainly pawing the air in 
the so-called elections. He finds that 
he cannot exercise democratic control 
because he is not free to vote. 


In the September Crisis I showed 
how, where and why American Ne- 
groes were not free to vote. But how 
about white. Americans? Are they 
disfranchised ? 

It might be assumed that the practi- 
cal disfranchisement of the great ma- 
jority of Negroes chiefly by race and 
not by condition had no effect upon 
the state and nation, but simply upon 
them; but the singular thing is, and 
the point which this paper is seeking to 
emphasize, that this disfranchisement 
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Diagram of Disfranchisement in the South 


A—Increase of population in 11 Southern 
states 


B—Increase of population in 5 Southern 
states 


C—Increase of voters in 11 Southern states 
D—Increase of voters in 5 Southern states 


of the Negro has had an astonishing 
effect on the voting of other persons 
in the states concerned and in the 
whole nation so far as the mass of 
voters is concerned. 


IRST, in the Southern states it en- 

courages oligarchy. Secondly, it 
enables cliques: to nullify, not simply 
the 14th and 15th Amendments, but 
the 19th Amendment, giving the right 
vote to women, And finally, it en- 
tirely vitiates the normal distribution 
of voting power throughout the nation 
and makes a third party impossible. 
Let us take these points up in order. 


One of the most interesting state- 
ments on clique government in the 
South comes from Henry W. Ander- 
son, a rich white Virginia politician, 
who spoke at the Institute of Public 
Affairs held at the University of Vir- 
ginia, August 19, 1927: 


“The Negroes were disfranchised. 
The Negro vote has since been so small 
that it is no longer a material factor 
in the political situation. But the 
process of disfranchisement did not 
stop there. The machinery of dis- 
crimination, devised primarily for this 
purpose, was then employed by the 
dominant party organization to effect 
a disqualification of a large proportion 


of the white population opposed to that 
organization, while unchallenged con- 
trol of one political group permitted or 
encouraged political corruption. As 4 
result of these measures the vote quali- 
fied or cast in the Southern States has 
been so reduced that it includes only a 
small minority of the population. Spo 
small is this vote that the State and 
local office-holders constitute or easily 
control a majority. Governors and 
other state officers are sometimes 
elected by less than 10 per cent of the 
population of voting age.” 

Let us see how far we can illustrate 
this state of affairs by figures: we will 
take eleven Southern states—Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and 
Texas. We have the following facts 
as to the increase of population and of 
voting population in the presidential 
elections. 


POPULATION 


187)... 205 8,228,826 1900. 17,745,821 
eS 11,457,878 D520 21,884,778 
1890 ........ 14,197,747 1920 .... 24,797,353 


The presidential vote during this 
time has been as follows: 


1872 ......... 1,238,141 1900 1,572,414 
1876 ......... 1,606,230 1904 . 1,091,679 
1880 ......... 1,555,534 EP“ s'0 1,302,664 
1884 +s. 1,682,314 .—l 7h 1,538,386 
1888 ++-.++ 1,808,964 1916 1,857,240 
1892 1,870,948 1920 2,662,588 
1896 1,945,463 1924 2,865,747 


HE population in these states in- 

creased over 200 per cent since 
1870, but the voting population has 
increased only 131% over 1872, de- 
spite woman suffrage. If we compare 
the population 1890-1920 and the 
voters 1892-1920, we find the popula- 
tion has increased 75% and the voters 
42% despite the doubling of the elec- 
torate by woman suffrage. In other 
words, we have in the South today not 
only a nullification of the 15th but also 
of the 19th Amendment. 

Moreover, the increase of voting 
from 1904 to 1924 is mainly in North 
Carolina, Oklahoma and Texas. If 
we take the five states of Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi and 
South Carolina, we have this result: 


POPULATION 


1870 ........ 4,441,544 1900 ..... 8,318,239 
1880 ........ 5,871,805 ey 9,716,116 
1006.2. 6,910,091 1920 10,517,057 
PRESIDENTIAL VOTE 
1872 ........... 661,770 Sys. 449,141 
OOD ie anal 844,091 Sas .... 877,151 
1880 ........... 701,066 1908 ....... ... 424,8% 
1884 ........... 619,166 1912 ........... 433,797 
1888 ........... 629,675 Me. x50 ... 499,434 
1392 . .. 693,127 1920 .... .. 667,406 
| RR ST Fc 598,092 1924... 617,377 
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THE BROWSING READER 


DARK PRINCESS 
Dark Princess, a Romance by W. E. 
Burghardt Du Bois. _ Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., N. Y. $2.00. 


OTHING at last can defeat the 

Negro but meanness of spirit; 
nothing can save him but the courage 
to enter his fiery furnace. It is as if 
three centuries had made him a flex- 
ible, Toledo blade for this century to 
test. Let it now flash and strike, if its 
steel be true. Courage is the real 
theme of Dark Princess, courage em- 
phasized by symbols which are more 
representative than any yet chosen 
from Negro life. 

We are abject, we are apologetic. 
In our society, in the crowded, every- 
day world, in the work we do, every- 
where we jeer and scoff at ourselves. 
We need some vision of the unre- 
leased possiblities of our natures, some 
higher confidence to stir us to great 
aims. We have had enough of de- 
precating and hedging. Ultimately it 
kills the spirit, it gives us life without 
purpose and dedication. We are be- 
come unworthy of the dignity and 
spiritual fire of our ancestors who were 
slaves in body alone. 

McKay has been a clarion voice in 
our literature, says Mr. Thurman, be- 
cause he only is aggressive in spirit. 
But I suspect Mr. Thurman is un- 
critical in praising mere desperate 
bravado. The courage of the Negro, 
like all courage of all peoples, is based 
on a wise and enduring spirit. It is 
rooted in suffering. Courage and the 
discipline of sorrow must be equally 
effective in moulding the new Negro. 
There is a great suffering behind us. 
We should be unified by this common 
tragedy. It is this last note which 
makes Dark Princess a sane and bal- 
anced work, purged of any rash and 
strident “aggressiveness”. In fact, Dr. 
Du Bois has revealed the futility of 
mere “protest” and “aggressiveness” by 
the satiric but tragic portrait of Peri- 
gua, who ended by blowing himself 
out of the “problem” with dynamite, 
while the Kluxers he meant to kill 
were unhurt. 


bor author wants an energy and 
a courage which are based upon 
the Negro’s terrible suffering. Mat- 
thew Towns sets the double theme of 
courage and the chastening of sorrow 
at the very beginning of the novel. He 
is tempted to answer the Indian who 
contemptuously places the Negro 
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Du Bois’ “Dark Princess” 

Cullen’s “Copper Sun” 

Fauset’s “There Is Confusion” 

Du Bois’ “Souls of Black Folk” 

Woodson’s “The Negro in our 
History” 

Du Bois’ “Darkwater” 

Dett’s “Religious Folk Songs 
of the Negro” 

Cullen’s “Color” 

Johnson’s “American Negro 
Spirituals”. 
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among “the lower classes’, by boasting 
of mythical African dynasties, and of 
the mixed blood in our Southern aris- 
tocracy. “I reckon,” he began—then 
something changed within him. It was 
as if he had faced and made a decision, 
as though some great voice, crying and 
reverberating within his soul, spoke for 
him and yet was him—‘I reckon 
you're right. We American blacks are 
very common people. My grandfather 
was a whipped and driven slave; my 
father was never really free and died 
in jail. My mother plows and washes 
for a living. We come out of the 
depths—the blood and mud of battle. 
And from just such depths, I take it, 
came most of the worth-while things 
in this old world.” 

Since the rise of our Negro school 
of beauty and pure emotion, repre- 
sented perfectly, I suppose, in the easy 
savagery of Home to Harlem, no catch- 
word has been used so devastatingly 
against everything intellectual and 
purposeful as the catch-word, “prop- 
aganda”. Certainly Dr. Du Bois is a 
propagandist, as many of his critics di- 
vine. He has raised the dead weight 
of our stolid depression by propaganda 
at once eloquent and sane. He has 
spoken both to our spirits and to our 
intellects. There have been both fire 
and light in him. Propaganda, I take 
it, is in his case the bringing to the 
people of inspiration and energy ordin- 
arily beyond their reach. What he 
must sacrifice in artistry, he gains for 
this purpose and this time in stimulat- 
ing the soul of a great people. What 
is the truth of the crv of “art for art’s 
sake”? The English novel abounds 
in propagandists, including two of its 
greatest figures, Richardson and 
Dickens. And what of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe? With all its prop- 


| 


te 


agandic fire, Uncle Tom’s Cabin re- 
mains great in theme and emotional 
power. It would be false to say that 
Richardson and Dickens are great in 
spite of their propaganda, because their 
propaganda is the very spirit of their 
genius, their driving force. There are 
critics who would measure all art by 
one yard-stick. Dark Princess must be 
evaluated as a representative panorama 
of the spiritual influence in Negro life, 
with a propagandic purpose, if you 
please. 


HAVE said that Dark Princess is 

representative. The characters of 
Matthew, his mother, Jimmie, Sammy 
Scott, and Perigua are all related to a 
normal center of Negro experience, 
and the Indian princess is brought 
into similar relation by the chastening 
of work and suffering which she un- 
dergoes. Sara Andrews, however, is 
the center of the book. Sara is more 
significant than any character yet 
drawn from Negro life, Porgy in- 
cluded. For Sara is what our aspira- 
tions seem to be. She is smooth and 
worldly and almost white. She is 
sensitive neither to the strengthening 
tragedy of our past, nor to fire and 
beauty in our souls to-day. She repre- 
sents all that Negro middle class, 
which fails to perceive the divine hu- 
man nature in Negroes, which scorns 
the soul of its own people, and tries to 
shut itself off in a world of comfort 
and relaxation. Smooth, clever, hard, 
selfish, and comfortable, is not Sara 
what we want to be, if we can get the 
education and social status? What 
has she to do with the depths out of 
which we come, “the blood and mud 
of battle’\—or with a mother who 
“plows and washes for a living?” 

It is she who is ignoble, not they 
who daily need to raise their spirit 
above the sense of defeat, above dis- 
ease and penury. The class she typifies 
is killing its dignity and its vision by 
selfish comfort and detachment. High 
hopes and aims, and a sense of great 
adventure are being born in the ficry 
South among the people they scorn. In 
Sara Andrews and her Chicago set, 
or their counterparts in any section of 
the Negro bourgeoise, is the real mean- 
ness of spirit. Their compromising 
and truckling to the white world of 
power, their exploiting of the common 
Negro, and more than all else, their 
lack of vision and confidence in their 
highest human abilities is degrading, is 
inner death. 
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The portrait of Sara is made by an 
artist in fiction. The treatment of the 
life of the Pullman porter and of the 
Chicago politician is a re-creation of 
new and generally significant portions 
of Negro life. There are two care- 
fully prepared and forceful climatic 
scenes; one on the train hurtling to- 
ward the dynamite set by Perigua, the 
other at Sara’s reception to the politi- 
cal leaders of Chicago who are agreed 
on Matthew’s election to Congress. 
The style varies naturally with the 
symbolic and realistic material, and is 
a credit to one already recognized as 
“a master of modern, English prose.” 


HE novel’s chief virtue, however, 

lies in the mergence of a central 
theme. Matthew Towns is drawn be- 
tween cowardice and courage, and the 
struggle is ennobling. Courage proves 
to be courage to sacrifice self. It is 
natural that Dr. Du Bois should have 
chosen this theme, for his own struggle 
for years past must have been to be- 
lieve in the Negro’s spirit and man- 
hood. Are we soft and pleasure-loving, 
or are we tempered like fine steel? Peri- 
gua, the anarchist, expresses our own 
recurrent doubts: “We're tame tab- 
bies; we’re fawning dogs; we lick and 
growl and wag our tails; we’re so glad 
to have a white man fling us swill that 
we wiggle on our bellies and crawl. 
We slave that they may loll; we hand 
over our daughters to be their prosti- 
tutes—We're afraid, we're scared; 
we're congenital idiots and cowards. 
Don’t tell me, you fool—I know you 
and your kind. Your caution is cow- 
ardice inbred for ten generations; you 
want to talk, talk, talk and argue until 
somebody in pity and contempt gives 
you what you dare not take.” 


ERLGUA is wrong, as McKay is 
wrong in “If we must die—”. 
Our “caution” is not cowardice, any 
more than our laughter is childishness. 
The Negro is an Oriental in philos- 
ophy and spirituality. He ought not to 
prod himself into American “‘pep” and 
“aggressiveness ’. Endurance and 
fortitude are the foundation for the 
higher courage we now want. We 
shall not be weakened by a slavish love 
of life, if we fight as valiantly against 
misfortune and hardship as our fore- 
bears have. The fighter whom we 
honor is not the crusher, the slashing 
tiger, but the. man who takes the 
hardest blows and keeps coming back, 
who refuses to be knocked out. And 
life itself demands just this ability to 
take sorrow and misfortune without 
bitterness, and likewise without loss of 
spirit,—just this wisdom of sorrow to- 
gether with this persistent and higher 
energy. 
In a class of college students in lit- 
erature, I recenly found that none had 
read any book by McKay, Du Bois, 
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Cullen, Hughes, Johnson, 
Green, Peterkin, Adams, O’Neill, 
Heyward,.or Qdum. Indifference to- 
ward Negro literature is a general con- 
dition, not only among our college 
students, but throughout our whole 
bourgeoise. The Emperor Jones was 
laughed off the boards in Washington 
and in Harlem. Negroes who have 
the money to buy books and the intelli- 
gence to read them are not interested 
in the literature of Negro life. Con- 
sequently Negro books are written for 
white readers, just as Negro schools 
are run for white patrons, and Negro 
spirituals are sung in New York to 
please white audiences. Dark Princess 
will not appeal to the same public 
which enjoyed Nigger Heaven and 
Home to Harlem. All those who have 
a high faith in the destiny and nature 
of the Negro, therefore, ought to read 
it. 


White, 


ALLIson Davis. 





For FREEDOM, a biographical story of 
the American Negro. By Arthur 
Huff Fauset. Philadelphia. Frank- 
lin Publishing and Supply Company, 
1927. 


HAT shall our children read? 

This is a puzzling query for 
colored mothers and fathers. Quite 
naturally, most of the books tell about 
white people and this, together with 
what they learn in school and in the 
newspapers, brings the unspoken as- 
sumption that everything that has been 
done in this world worth while, has 
been done by white people. We can- 
not attack this natural conclusion by 
dogmatic assertion to the contrary, but 
we can put Arthur Fauset’s book into 
the hands of young people. “It is told 
in the spirit of young folk because they 
more than any of us, perhaps, are able 
to re-live the lives and struggles of 
heroic characters with that innocence 
and fidelity of interpretation which 
are so essential to a true understanding 


of the elements which underlie human’ 


aspiration.” 

There are twenty-one very short 
chapters telling about slavery, Crispus 
Attucks, Phillis Wheatley, the Negro 
soldiers in the Revolutionary and other 
wars, Benjamin Banneker, Sojourner 
Truth, Frederick Douglass, Booker T. 
Washington and others. Then there 
is something about Negro singers and 
contemporary writers and poets. It is 
an excellent book, clearly written and 
it ought to be in all our libraries, par- 
ticularly where there are children. 

W. E. B. D. 


IN THE MAGAZINES 


ARVEY C. LEHMAN and 
Paul A. Witty, a couple of eru- 
dite professors from Ohio University 





and the University of Kansas, report 
their findings in “Some Compensatory 
. T ’ . 

Mechanisms of the Negro” in the 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy. 
chology for April-June, 1928. The 
study is based on the hypothesis that 
“an individual who realizes he is de- 
ficient in one field. sets out to conceal 
that incapacity by training his ability 
in another direction”. And so the 
good professors conclude that Negro; 
children participate in church actiyj- 
ties, playing school, writing poetry, 
social activities, and particularly box- 
ing—boxing only requiring ° brute 
force, ability to stand bestial pummel- 
ling and a modicum of intelligence— 
with more frequency than white chil- 
dren because these activities symbolize 
a knowledge, power, and prestige 
which Negroes are unable to discover 
in actuality! ’ 

E. Franklin Frazier discusses “Sex 
Morality Among Negroes” quite 
frankly in Religious Education for 
May. Mr. Frazier says that to cor- 
relate the sex behavior of the Negro 
with his African inheritance is barren 
speculation, because the morality of 
the Negro in this country has grown 
out of his experience in America. 

Dixon Meritt sends us a letter 
from the “New South” in Outlook 
for August 8. Mr. Merritt says, in 
writing about “Politics and the South- 
‘ern Negro”, that the time has passed 
when the Negro is blindly devoted to 
the Republican Party. In the coming 
election, he seems oblivious to partisan 
differences between Democrats and 
Republicans, and is giving very little 
support to either. After discussing the 
unscrupulous political manipulators 
and “other pusillanimous phases of our 
politics”, Mr. Merritt concludes his 
letter by asking: “Who can blame a 
self-respecting Negro for keeping out 
of it?” a 

America, a Catholic weekly review, 
carries “The Unknown Field of Negro 
History” by John LaFarge, who tells 
of the aims of the Journal of Negro 
History, edited by Carter Woodson. 
Mr. LaFarge says: “In view of the 
efforts put forth by the Association for 
the Study of Negro History to set 
forth all the facts impartially and 
without the trace of ulterior motive, 
it would seem that it deserves the co- 
operation of Catholics as well as of 
the many non-Catholics who have al- 
ready interested themselves in_ this 
work.” 

There is a simple grandeur con- 
nected with the ritual of “Crowning 
a Gold Coast Potentate”, according 
to Alexander Reynolds in Travel for 
August. He tells the story of a race 
of men, whose slim, black bodies are 
models of symmetry and grace, and of 
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The Late Bishop Delaney 


HE Reverend Henry B. Delany 

was born February 5, 1858, the 
son of Thomas Sterling Delany and 
Sarah L. Delany. He was the young- 
est child in a family of twelve. His 
father, a Negro freeman, was a car- 
penter and ship builder. His mother, 
a slave, was a full-blooded African 
from the West Coast. 

He was born at St. Marys, Georgia, 
but during the Civil war, he and the 
entire family being slaves, by reason 
of the marriage of his father with a 
slave, escaped across the St. Marys 
River into Fernandina, Florida, which 
was at that time occupied by Union 
forces. ‘This escape was a memorable 
event in his life and was attended by 
no little danger. The crossing was 
accomplished in a boat by means of 
muffled oars. 

Fernandina, Florida, thereafter be- 
came the home of the family. He re- 
ceived his earliest educational training 
from one of his elder sisters, Mary, 
who though born in slavery, had never- 
theless, because of her aptitude for 
learning, been secretly instructed. 

He later attended the Freedman’s 
School in Fernandina. From an early 
age he was musically inclined and was 
the leader of the town band and the 
organist for the Methodist Church. He 
early showed signs of devout religious 
leanings and joined the Methodist 
Church. It was at this time that he 
attracted the attention of the Reverend 
Dr. Thackara who persuaded him to 
give up his trade, that of a brick mason, 
and study for the ministry. No finan- 
cial aid was offered by Dr. Thackara, 
but encouragement that was sincere. 

At this time he had already received 
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what would correspond to a High 
School training. Thus at the age of 
twenty-three he left Fernandina and 


Cornelia and ee Lampkin 
a. 


eritered St. Augustine’s Normal and 
Collegiate Institute at Raleigh, N. C. 
He graduated from the Collegiate De- 
partment of the Institution in 1885, 
having established what was consid- 
ered a brilliant scholastic record, and 
he was an efficient Latin and Greek 
scholar. 


Upon graduation he was immediately 
appointed a teacher of Latin and Greek 
in the school. It was at this time that 
he completed his studies for the min- 
istry in the Episcopal Church, St. 
Augustine’s, being at that time a 
theological school. 


N the same class with him was Nan- 

nie James Logan, who was the 
valedictorian of her class. She later 
became his wife on Oct. 6, 1896 and 
was a teacher thereafter in the school 
until she resigned in June, 1927. 


On January 7, 1889 he was or- 
dained Deacon in St. Ambrose Church, 
Raleigh, N. C. In 1891 he was or- 
dained as priest in the same Church. 


In addition to his work as a teacher 
in the school he was Chaplain of St. 
Augustine’s Chapel, the Church con- 
nected with the school. During the 
summer months he was Superintendent 
of the school, and actively supervised 
and took part in the erection of addi- 
tional buildings for the school. When 
it was decided that St. Agnes Hospital 
was to be built, he opened a quarry on 
the lands belonging to the school and 
quarried the rock from which St. 
Agnes Hospital was built, and actively 
aided and supervised its building. 


He was later made Vice Principal of 
the School. 


(Will you please turn to page 357) 
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ALONG THE COLOR LINE 


MUSIC AND ART 

@ Paul Robeson, who is starring in 
the London edition of “Show Boat”, 
sang a group of Negro Spirituals to a 
packed audience at Drury Lane re- 
cently. The Daily Sketch said: “His 
renderings of the touching little con- 
vict song, “Water Boy’, of ‘Deep 
River’, and of ‘Steal Away to Jesus’ 
were absolutely faultless—perfect and 
consummate artistry.” Mr. Robeson 
was accompanied by Lawrence Brown. 
@ “Goin’ Home”, by Ransom Ride- 
out, a play woven about the experi- 
ences of an American Negro doughboy 
and his French bride after the close 
of the World 

War, opened re- 

cently in New 


York City. 
PERSONAL 


@ Dr. Louis T. 

Wright, Negro 

physician and 

surgeon of New 

York City, is 

eligible for ap- 

pointment as po- 

lice surgeon of 

that city, having 

made second 

place out of 176 

applicants, with 

an average of 

$9.10 in a Civil 

Service examina- 

tion. The posi- 

tion carries with 

it the rank of Inspector in the Police 
Department and a salary of $4500 a 
year. 

@ The Harmon awards for literature, 
business, education, religious services, 
fine arts, science and music, will be an- 
nounced January Ist. They consist of 
gold and bronze medals and honorar- 
iums of $3,500. The 18 judges are 
selected from well-known Americans, 
colored and white. Further informa- 
tion can be had of Dr. George E. 
Haynes, 105 East 22nd Street, New 
York. The second annual Negro art 
exhibit under the Harmon Founda- 
tion will be held January 3-15 at In- 
ternational House, New York. 

@ James H. Hubert, Executive Sec- 
retary of the New York Urban 
League, who attended the recent ses- 
sions of the International Conference 
of Social Work in Paris, spent some 
time studying the economic and social 
conditions of Germany and Russia. 


@ Edward A. Johnson, a New York 
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City attorney, who in 1917 was elected 
by the Republican party as the first 
Negro Assemblyman in the State of 
New York, has been named to run for 
Congress in the coming election. Mr. 
Johnson’s political career began in the 
early "90s and since that time, he has 
served as an assistant in the United 
States District Attorney’s office of the 
Eastern district of North Carolina and 
as Republican chairman for the fourth 
congressional district of that state. 

@ Dr. Z. Alexander Looby ranked 
highest among the one hundred success- 
tul candidates who passed the Ten- 
nessee State Bar examination in July. 


Sonia Osborn, Calif. 


Dr. Looby is a B. A. from Howard 
University, an LL. B. from Columbia 
and a J. D. from New York Univer- 
sity. For the past three years he has 
been a lecturer on commercial law and 
economics at Fisk University and at 
A. & I. State College, Nashville, Tenn. 
@ Justus, Joseph and Mae Davis, are 
the agents for THE Crisis at Phoenix, 
Arizona. Besides being energetic 
agents, these children are amateur Ju- 
bilee Singers. 

@ Miss Carlette Thomas of New 
York City, who recently distinguished 
herself by the high ranking she at- 
tained in tests admitting her as an 
Associate in the American Guild of 
Organists, has taken a special course 
in the concert classes conducted by 
Ernest Hutcheson. 

@ James Preston Baker of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., after 39 vears as Business 
Car porter for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, was retired from active service 
recently. A congratulatory. letter was 


presented to Mr. Baker, bearing the 
signatures of the officials of the road, 
He was also given a purse on behalf 
of the Broad Street Protective League, 
@ Charles W. M. Williams, clerk of 
the Boston Juvenile Court, has been 
sent to Léopoldville, capital of the Bel. 
gian Congo, as one of the United 
States’ delegates of the Presbyterian 
Church to participate in an interna- 
tional conference in Africa. 
@ Lemuel Russell is Kansas City’s 
first golf champion. The tournament 
he won was played on the new Grove 
Center Golf Links, located near Eq- 
wardsville, Kas. 
@ Colored boys 
and girls of Chi- 
cago _—- welcomed 
recently  “Far- 
ina”, known in 
private life as 
Allan — Hoskins, 
juvenile film star, 
@ Clarence 
Cameron White, 
Director of Mu- 
sic at West Vir- 
ginia Institute, 
and John F, 
Matheus, Head 
of the Romance 
Language De- 
partment of the 
same school, sail- 
ed for Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti, 
recently. They 
plan to do re- 
search work in Haitian music and lit- 
erature. 
@ When two Illinois Central trains 
crashed near Mounds, IIl., Darby 
Prince, a Pullman porter of Chicago, 
saved the lives of eighteen people by 
breaking the windows of his smoke- 
filled car, and leading them to safety. 
@ Mrs. M. L. Crosthwaite, a Fisk 
alumnus of the class of 1877, Registrar 
of the University for over 25 years, 
and Trustee since 1927, is nominated 
for re-election as alumni trustee. 
@ Tom Pritchard, a colored man, 
runs the Dixie Kitchen at Manila, P. 
I. Mr. Pritchard has 140 employees 
and serves 2,500 persons daily. 
@ Herbert Nelson, a Negro, has been 
conducting a real estate office in Ard- 
more, Pa., for the past five years. His 
business has grown so rapidly that his 
operations extend from West Phila 
delphia to Wavne. 
@ Charles Giles, a Negro policemat 
of Wichita, Kansas, ranked all the 
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rs of the force in a recent mem- 
a making a perfect score. There 
are seventy policemen on the force. 
@ Young colored men often ask if 
there is an opening for Negroes in 
various lines of work and usually they 
are discouraged by hearing that there 
is very little chance for a Negro, even 
though he is trained, to become an 
engineer or an aviator or a bank of- 
ficial. Charles H. Dodge of San 
Diego, California, is an exception to 
the rule. Many years ago he attended 
Fisk University and then became a 
bank messenger in St. Louis. He 
served in this capacity for many years 
and then removed to San Diego where 
he became a collector for the Bank of 
Commerce and Trust Company. This 
bank was merged with the Southern 
Trust and Commerce Bank and finally 
was absorbed by the Bank of Italy. 
Today, Mr. Dodge is Currency Mail- 
ing Clerk in the bank and his daily 
count of half million dollars or more 
of currency is final. He has his own 
steel and locked compartment and has 
probably in the last twenty-five years 
handled more millions in actual cash 
than most millionaires. His integrity, 
kindliness and public service are known 
to everyone West of the Mississippi. 


MEETINGS 


@ The eighth annual Teachers’ and 
Students’ Educational Conference was 
held under the auspices of the colored 
branch of the Y. M. C. A., New York 
City, August 9th and 10th. The Con- 
ference theme was “The Trend of 
Changing Moral Standards”. 

@ Miss Nannie Burroughs, head of 
the Natiunai Training School for Wo- 
men and Girls, Washington, D. C., 
was among the speakers at the World 
Sunday School Convention, held in 
Los Angeles, Calif., recently. 

@ The 29th Annual Session of the 
National Business League, which was 
held in New York City, August 15-17, 
re-elected Robert R. Moton president. 
Other officers elected were: Albon L. 
Holsey, secretary; A. L. Lewis, treas- 
urer; and Bert M. Roddy, vice-presi- 
dent-at-large. Among the exhibits on 
display during the conference was that 
of the Heffin Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., of Los Angeles, the largest 
Negro furniture and casket manufac- 
turing firm in the country. 

@ The observance of the eleventh an- 
nual national convention of the Mme. 
¢ J. Walker Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., included the official opening of the 
new Walker Building, erected as a 
memorial to the late Mme. C. J. 
Walker in Indianapolis, Ind. William 
Pickens spoke at the dedication of the 
building. 

@ Mrs. Sallie W. Stewart of Evans- 
ville, Ind., was elected president of the 
National Association of Colored Wo- 
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men’s Clubs, at its recent annual con- 
vention at Washington, D. C. 

@ The thirty-third annual session of 
the National Medical, Dental and 
Pharmaceutical Association, which met 
in Baltimore, Md., in August elected 
Dr. T. Spotuas Burwell as its presi- 
dent. 

@ J. Finley Wilson was re-elected for 
the seventh time to the office of Grand 
Exalted Ruler of the I. B. P. O. E. 
of W., which met in Chicago, recently. 
@ The fourth annual convention of 
the Federated Colored Catholics was 
held in Cincinnati, O., early in Sep- 
tember. 

@ On September 12th and 13th the 
National Negro Bankers’ Associations 
met in Louisville, Ky. 

@ The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Negro Mu- 


sicians was held in Detroit, Mich., 
August 26-31. Carl Diton is presi- 
dent of the Association. 

@ The 25th session of the National 
Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools named President John W. 
Davis, of West Virginia Institute, as 
its head for the coming year. The 
convention met in Charleston, W. Va. 
@ At the 12th annual meeting of the 
American Tennis Association, held at 
Bordentown, N. J., late in August, 
Edgar Brown, of St. Louis, won the 
men’s singles over Ted Thompson, the 
champion for 1925 and 1927. Mr. 
Brown was the 1922 and 1923 cham- 
pion. Miss Lulu Ballard won the 
women’s singles over Miss Isadore 
Channels; and Reginald Weir, New 
York City, won the junior singles from 


Alfred Walker of Baltimore. 





Charles H. Dodge in the Bank of Italy, San Diego, Calif. 
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SOCIAL PROGRESS 


@ A public golf tournament, held on 
city-owned golf links at Philadelphia, 
Pa., sought to exclude two Negro 
contestants, Robert’ Ball, of Chicago, 
Ill., and Elmer Stout of Newark, N. 
J., who established in court their right 
to play and then withdrew from the 
tournament. 


@ The Modern State Bank of Pitts- 
burgh has closed its doors on orders 
from the State Banking Commissioner 
of Pennsylvania. The bank had de- 
posits of $40,000 and capital of 
$50,000. 


@ Unable to secure an air pilot’s li- 
cense in. the United States on account 
of his race, Captain Henson Cuttley, 
an American Negro, who is at present 
military instructor to the Liberian 
frontier force stationed at Monrovia, 
has entered the School of Aviation at 
Berlin. 


@ According to information obtained 
by Morton Schumacher, president of 
the recently organized Lincoln Motor 
Club of Philadelphia, Pa., not an in- 
surance company in the state is willing 
to take cars owned by colored people. 
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@ The Nazarene Congregational 
Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., organized 
in 1873, has just celebrated its 55th 
anniversary. It had a migratory exist- 
ence from the lower to the upper por- 
tion of the Borough, and is now lo- 


cated at its exact geographical center 
It has now become the largest Congre. 
gational Church among the colored 
people in the United States. ~ Its pro. 
gram contemplates in its scope religious 
education, spiritual culture and social 
service. Dr. Henry H. Proctor, who 
established the First Congregational 
Church of Atlanta, Ga., as an instity. 
tional center, began his pastorate here 
Jan. 1, 1920. 


WEST AFRICA 


@ The Reverend I. W. Underhill 
Jr., and his wife, have sailed for 
France preparatory to beginning work 
as advance missionaries of the Pres. 
byterian Church in the Cameroons, 
@ The King and Queen of Belgium 
are on a tour of the Belgian Congo, 
They have visited the missions of the 
Jesuits at Kisantu, and Léopoldyille, 
the Congo capital. 

@ Mr. Leslie McCarthy has been 
made Acting Solicitor General of the 
Gold Coast and Mr. Justice Wool- 
house Bannerman, O. B. E., Acting 
Puisne Judge of the Central Province, 
By long custom white men have for- 
merly held these positions. 
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regational . © pointed James L. Sibley, Educational 
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rate here @ On May 13th a government hospi- 
tal was opened at Monrovia in the 
presence of officials of the government 
a : and the Diplomatic representatives. 
Underhill, coma 4 The hospital occupies a building of 
ailed for stone and concrete brick in the midst 
ning work of extensive grounds. It faces the At- 
the Pres. lantic Ocean and has broad covered 
neroons, by 3 verandas. There are rooms far the 
f Belgium " p medical staff; an operating theatre; 
an Congo, > 4 dispensary; consulting and reception 
ons of the : rooms on the ground floor. Two 
opoldville, : ‘ other floors contain 200 beds in single 
and double rooms and small wards. 
hasbeen Hilda J. Evans, Georgia There is a maternity ward, isolation 
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ice Wool- @ The Kumasi Trio have gone from 


E., Acting the Gold Coast to London to record 
Province, 72 tunes in the Fanti language. 
have for- @ Dr. Adeniyi-Jones, one of the 
African elective members of the Ni- 
gerian representative council, and 
President of the National Democratic 
Party of Nigeria, is visiting Europe for 
post-graduate medical work. He com- 
plains of the growing monopoly which 
Syrian traders are gaining in Nigeria. 
@ Sir Edward Denham, Colonial 
Secretary of Kenya since 1923 and 
who saw service before then in Ceylon 
and Mauritius, has been appointed 
Governor of Gambia, West Africa. 
@ S. J. Foster, M. B. E., has been 
appointed Acting Police Magistrate of 
Bathurst, Gambia, West Africa. This 
is the first time for twenty-five years 
that an African has been appointed to 
the bench, and it is a sort of answer 
to the complaint that Africans in the 
Protectorate have no right of judicial 
appeal. 
@ Kajowoola A. Abayomi of Lagos, 
Gold Coast, British West Africa, re- 
ceived, the Bachelor’s degree in Medi- 
cine and Surgery at Edinburgh, in 
July. He was a dispenser of drugs 
during the war; entered Edinburgh 
University in 1922, and won many 
distinctions. 
@ Sir Gordon Guggisberg, formerly 
‘Governor of the Gold Coast, British 
West Africa, has been appointed Gov- 
mor of British Guiana. 
@ The Barber Steamship Lines, Inc., 
is to manage the American West 
Africa Line and take over the busi- 
7. of H. H. Bull and Company. 
te will be regular sailings from 
New York and from the Gulf, to- 
‘gether with passenger service up and 
down the African coast. 


@ The native planters of Cocoa on ; Jessmae, Marion and Kathalice Mims, Louisiana 
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THE ACCEPTANCE SPEECHES 
CAREFUL comparison of the 


remarks of Messrs. Smith and 
Hoover in accepting their nominations 
to the presidency, reveal certain clear 
facts. 

One of the great issues before the 
American people is the treatment of 
black Americans: their wholesale dis- 
franchisement in the South, discrimina- 
tion against them in work, wages and 
dwelling places in the North, their 
lack of educational opportunities, and 
the lawlessness and lynching of which 
they are the victims. Concerning this 
momentous problem, Mr. Herbert 
Hoover spoke as follows: 


Eleven days later, Alfred Smith 
treated the same subject as follows: 


If it be objected that this report does 
not take into account certain statements 
which inferentially may cover the Ne- 
gro problem, we may say that Mr. 
Hoover said: 

“The Republican Party does deny 
the right of anyone to seek to disturb 
the purposes of the Constitution by in- 
direction.” And he adds: “That the 
Republican Party adds to the Revolu- 
tionary doctrine ‘that all men were 
created equal’ and all should have 
equality before the law, a third ideal: 
The ideal of equal opportunity.” He 
also declared that so far as the other 
countries are concerned “We have no 
hates, we wish no further possessions, 
we harbour no military threats.” 

Governor Smith declared that “‘in- 
terference in the purely internal affairs 
of Latin America must cease”. That 
“every race has made its contribution 
to the betterment of America”. And 
he added that “the impairment of the 
general regard and reverence for law 
was a mistake which was scarcely to be 
estimated”. 

Those Negroes who can find any- 
thing to get enthusiastic about in any 
of these statements are welcome to 
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their enthusiasm. When Mr. Hoover 
spoke of enforcing the law, he did not 
mean the 14th and 15th Amendments; 
when he talked about equality, he was 
not thinking of the Negro. When Mr. 
Smith talks about law enforcement, he 
means liquor; and although he men- 
tioned Nicaragua, he did not mention 
Haiti. And there you are. 


HOW SHALL WE VOTE? 


6¢TIRST, I will say that I am a 

Black Man and live in the 
South and have lived here all of my 
life. Second, I am a Reader pf THE 
Crisis. I read every issue and in fact 
I find no fault with anything that you 
have advocated and I am now asking 
you some questions: 

“First. How should the Black Men 
of the South vote in this coming Presi- 
dential Election? Second. Should they 
vote for Hoover or should they vote 
for Smith? Third. Will the modi- 
fying of the Volstead Act change or 
have any effect on the 18th Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States? Fourth. Will not the tam- 
pering with the Volstead Act lead to 
more desperate action on the part of 
those who really are enemies to the 
13th, 14th and 15th Amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States ?” 

Our answers follow: 

First. Black men of the South 
should not vote for Herbert Hoover be- 
cause he favors the Lily White domina- 
tion of the Republican Party in the 
South; because he has always been si- 
lent as to lynching; because he has 
stood for the subjugation of Haiti; and 
because he has done nothing and advo- 
cated nothing toward the enforcement 
of the 13th, 14th and 15th Amend- 
ments. 

Second. Negroes should not vote 
for Al Smith because in twenty-five 
years of public service he has never in 
any way recognized any Negro by ap- 
pointment or by assenting to laws 
which Negroes wished enacted; be- 
cause he is the running mate of an 
Arkansas Democrat who may succeed 
him to the Presidency; because he has 
made no protest against lynching and 
his political obligations to the South 
are such that the Negro cannot expect 
from him as President the slightest 
consideration af which the dominant 





bourbon South does not approve, 

Third. Both Smith and Hoover 
represent in their parties and organiza- 
tion, organized wealth, industrial 
monopoly, and the exploitation of the 
poor. 

Fourth. The Volstead Act could 
be modified without changing the 
18th Amendment. If the 18th 
Amendment were repealed, some per- 
sons might be encouraged to attempt 
the repeal of the 15th Amendment. It 
is doubtful if the corporations which 
have taken refuge under the 14th 
Amendment would elect the repeal of 
that law, and while many people would 
like the repeal of the 13th Amend- 
ment, the opposition of white labor 
would stop them. 

Fifth. If the Negro does not vote 
for Smith or Hoover, what should he 
do? He can vote for the candidate 
of the Third Party—for Norman 
Thomas, the candidate of the Social- 
ists, or for the Nominees of the Farm- 
er-Labor Group or the Prohibitionists, 
This will be in effect throwing a vote 
away, because no Third Party candi- 
date can be elected as long as the 
minority party can depend upon the 
rotten boroughs of the Solid South. 
Nevertheless, a vote for the Third 
Party in this election is a moral pro- 
test, and moral protests are of im- 
portance, even in the United States of 
America and in the year of Grace, 


1928. 


CHICAGO 


E may measure intelligence and 

count the number of homes 
owned and go over the list of Negro 
graduates, and yet be somewhat in 
doubt as to the advancement of the 
Negro race. But now and then there 
comes to our notice some sudden indi- 
cation of progress that is “the voice 
without reply”. 

I rode down South Parkway, Chi- 
cago, the other day. It was once 
Grand Boulevard. And there, where 
this great and newly redesigned artery 
of the greatest city of the West, 
swerves and widens to a park, men are 
building a statue. At night the statue 
is guarded—a black policeman to the 
left and a white one to the right. And 
the statue is one built to Chica70s 
black soldiers who fought in the Great 
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War and a Negro race and figure 
towers in its midst. Perhaps in itself 
it is not the greatest work of art; but 
ir is artistic; it is beautiful; and above 
all, it is tremendously significant. 

Here in the midst of the most typi- 
cal of American cities stands in stone, 
a black soldier. Why? Not because 
Chicago loves her Negroes so well, but 
because with their work, their educa- 
tion, their prosperity, and their poli- 
tical power, she must needs recognize 
the Truth at times. 


THE A. M. E. CONFERENCE 
TORIES are still current of an 


unprecedented use of money dur- 
ing the election of bishops in the late 
General Conference of the African 
M. E. Church, which was held in May 
in the city of Chicago. Exact facts 
are difficult to obtain but some testi- 
mony from an unimpeachable source 
has. come to us. 

“T do know that money was liberally 
used—that there was a ‘pot’ made up 
among certain candidates. I know it 
so well that you are at liberty to quote 
me as saying that the election of bishops 
was influenced principally by the 
shameful use of money.” 

Tue Crisis believes so thoroughly 
in the essential integrity and good in- 
tentions of the organized Negro church 
that it wants one of two things to take 
place and to take place quickly: either 
a thorough airing of the use of the 
inoney in the election of bishops in the 
A. M. E. church and steps toward im- 
mediate reform: or an effective denial 
and disproof of such allegations. 


PROTEST 


HERE are many legitimate reac- 

tions of the Negro to American 
race prejudice. Some may laugh it off 
by seeing the absurdity of it; some may 
ignore and live absorbed in their own 
groove alone with sea and sun and 
friends. Some may be silently indig- 
nant and some may shout their just 
resentment to the stars. 

Many persons accept every attitude 
except the last. They are perfectly 
willing that the Negro should laugh 
or keep to himself and be silent, no 
matter what he thinks. But that a 
black man should stand up openly and 
protest, is to them monstrous. They 
stress the undoubted efficacy of cynical 
humor; they give great weight to the 
unquestioned dignity and moral splen- 
dor of silent self-denial. But they are 
transported with wrath if a Negro 
openly complains and sees crimson 
when a white man pushes his face in 
mud. 

And yet in the history of the white 
world, what did modern peoples do to 
gain freedom for body and soul? They 
developed a few saints who went to 
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silent death for. a. Cause. But also 
they brought forth great prophets who 
cried aloud and spared not; who spoke 
with flaming tongue and made men 
understand the filth and evil they were 
doing. And without the trumpet tones 
of prophets many a meek martyr had 
died in vain. Die, Victim, die! but 
let’s not all die. Laugh, clown, laugh! 
but for God’s sake don’t let us all 


be clowns. 


OUR JUDGES 


VERY government tries to hedge 

some part of itself about with 
sacredness and infallibility, so as to put 
it beyond criticism. In England, it is 
the King, even though he is shorn of 
exact power. In Germany, it used to 
be the Emperor and the High Nobility ; 
and in the United States, it is the 
courts. Yet our courts are among the 
greatest dangers that assail democratic 
government. First of all, they repre- 
sent, by appointment, by education, 
and by contact, the rich, the well edu- 
cated, the privileged, the employers. 
Secondly, by tradition and by actual 
law, they are above the law. A Lou- 
isiania judge, sitting in New York, 
impudently and openly defies the 13th, 
14th and 15th Amendments, and brow- 
beats a respectable lawyer with im- 
munity as certain as that of a French 
executive officer under Louis XIV. 
Repeatedly, magistrates, sitting in 
great cities, have threatened their vic- 
tims with lynching or regretted that 
they were not in Mississippi where 
lynchings are more common. War- 
rants are issued for ridiculous offences 
and injunctions are being used to stop 
strikes and prevent the publication of 
newspapers. And all this is because 
our courts are sacred; because they 
cannot be criticized; and because we 
must jump up with bared heads and 
kow-tow when a Judge seats himself 
upon his throne. 


DRUNKENNESS 
OTHING 


clearly the limitations of half- 
baked minds than the present discus- 
sion in the United States concerning 


demonstrates more 


liquor. We are not, in fact, discuss- 
ing liquor at all. We are discussing 
laws. Laws depend for their enforce- 
ment upon public opinion, whether 
they are enacted by the United States 
or states or counties or cities. There 
was a day—lI remember its beginning 
—when, in the matter of consuming 
alcoholic liquors, we concentrated our 
attack upon this opinion of the public. 
We said to young men and young 
women: “Strong drink is raging and 
whosoever is deceived thereby is not 
wise.” Today, we are concentrating 
all of our reason and ammunition upon 
methods of getting or not getting 


strong drink. Yet, there is even more 
necessity today, and among young Ne. 
groes, of insisting that the intem. 
perate use. of alcohol is unhealthy and 
silly. There is no doubt but that fol. 
lowing the example of the white world 
there has been a large and dangerous 
increase in the alcohol habit among 
young folk, Whether it is caused by 
the wholesale violations of law which 
they see about them, or by the in. 
creased competition of life, or by the 
fact that we have stopped teaching 
temperance—no matter how it js 
caused—it is true. And we should be. 
gin again in school and home and 
church to spread wide warning against 
the intemperate use of alcoholic liquors, 

There is no royal road to manners 
and morals. They cannot be estab. 
lished by act of Legislature or royal 
proclamation. They can only be in. 
stilled by parental advice, the love of 
friends, and human contact. All other 
methods have failed and will fail. We 
are a drunken land today and a 
drunken race. Not because of pro 
hibition or the open saloon but because 
we have ceased to teach temperance to 
the young. 


LOS ANGELES 


N your delightful description of the 

conference at Los Angeles, | 
noticed that there was no mention of 
the work of the Los Angeles Branch. 
But on consideration I realized that 
this was the highest compliment. 
When everything goes off well, with- 
out hitch or accident, we do not see 
the machinery by which the work is 
done. But do not let anyone imagine 
that the wonderful meetings that took 
place in California just happened. They 
were the result of careful, painstak- 
ing, wearying work. For months be- 
fore the conference began outlying dis- 
tricts were visited, encouraged to hold 
meetings, to work at baby contests, in 
every way to awaken interest in the 
great event that was to come in June. 
The Los Angeles Branch raised seven 
thousand dollars for the conference at 
its baby contest alone. The music was 
arranged for, every detail was carefully 
gone over before any of the delighted 
participants arrived upon the scene. 
Not a penny was paid in salaries, but 
the work that the various committees 
accomplished I should guess would 
have taken the full time of three or 
four persons for as many months. It 
meant sacrifice, not only of time but of 
money, for professional men, like the 
Branch’s President, Dr. Claude Hud- 
son, cannot leave their offices for hours 
on a stretch without pecuniary loss. 

All this was done for the cause and 
that we might sing as you have sung, 4 
paean to the hospitality and efficiency 
of California. 


M. W. O. 
Tue Crisis 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
JONEER in_ liberal education. 
P Advantages of a growing city and 
fraternal relations with other institu- 
tions of higher learning. College and 
Normal Departments. Practice teach- 
ing in grade and High School work. 
Graduates make good in Northern Uni- 
versities. 
FOR INFORMATION, Address 
The President, Atlanta University 
ATLANTA, GA. 
















MorEHOUSE COLLEGE 


(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
ATLANTA, GA. 
College, Academy, Divinity Schcol 
AN institution famous within recent 
years for its emphasis on all sides 
of manly development—the only insti- 
tution in the far South devoted solely 
to the education of Negro young men. 
Graduates given high ranking by 
greatest northern universities. _ Debat- 
ing, Y. M. C. A., athletics, all live fea- 
tures. 
FOR INFORMATION, Address 
JOHN HOPE, President 


Talladega College 


TALLADEGA, ALABAMA 


Sixty-first Year 
F. A. SUMNER, President 
UP-TO-DATE in its equipment. High standards 
of scholaship. Thoroughly Christian in its ideals. 


DEPARTMENTS: 
Theological Seminary, College of Arts and 
Science, offering special courses in Educa- 
tion, Social Service, Music, Physical train- 
ing. 













Six hundred students, 65 teachers and workers, 800 

actes, 35 buildings, electric lights, steam heat. 

Beautiful and healthful location in the. foothills of 
An 





M. B. MILLER, Registrar. 


Knoxville College 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


ODBPPP PPP PPD PPP PLD DD DP PPP PP POPP PP PP 
Beautiful Situation and Healthful Location. 
Best Moral and Spiritual Environment. 
Splendid Intellectual Atmosphere. 
Noted for Honest and Thorough Work. 
ODDS PPP PPAR IIIs ees ees 








Live Athletic and Literary Interests. 
COURSES: College, Normal, High Scheol, House- 
hold, Arts and Music. 

Expenses Very Reasonable 
Catalog and other literature sent free upon request. 


Address: J. KELLY GIFFEN, President. 
KNOXVILEE, TENN. 








Mary. Address: THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 
188 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 








TRAINING OF 

KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS 

ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
Professional Course of Two Years 


Address 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 


October, 1928 








HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
Founded by General Oliver O. Howard WASHINGTON, D. C. 
An Outstanding National University 


A University located at the Capital of the Nation, with 
a campus of twenty-five acres. Modern scientific and 
general equipment. A plant worth approximately $3,- 
000,000. A faculty of 176 members. A student body 
of approximately 2,400, from 36 different states and 14 
foreign countries. Generally acknowledged to be the 
outstanding National University of the Colored Peo- 
ple of America. 
Students may enter for Collegiate Work at the 
beginning of any Quarter 
REGISTRATION PERIODS 








Purpose 


To provide the Twelve 
Million Colored people 
of the United States 
with College - trained 
and Professional leaders 
through its courses in 
ARTS, SCIENCES, 
SOCIOLOGY, EDU- 










































Cc ATION, ECONOM- AUTUMN QuaRTER - - OcTOBER 1, 2, 3, 1928 
_ ee Winter QuaRTER - - - - JaNuaRY 2, 1929 
ICS; its Schools of SPRING QUARTER - - - - MakcH 20, 1929 





Music, Applied  Sci- 
ences, Medicine, Den- 
tistry, Pharmacy, Re- 
ligion and Law. 


HOWARD’S NEEDS 
$120 per year to cover incidental fees, etc. 
(tuition) of a student for a year. $2,400 for 
Permanent Scholarship. An Endowment Fund of 
at least $5,000,000. An Administration building, 
$100,000 to $150,000. A dormitory for Young 
Men, $150,000. A building for the College of 






































President Education, $150,000. Contributions for current 
expenses in any amount, however small. 
Mordecai W. Johnson - 
FORM OF BEQUEST 
Secretary-Treasurer I give, devise and bequeath to The Howard Uni- 





versity, an institution incorporated by Special Act of 


Emmett J. Scott Congress, and located at Washington, D. C., the sum 


The NORTH CAROLINA 
COLLEGE for NEGROES 


Formerly the Durham State Normal School 


OFFERS THE FOLLOWING COURSES 


. THE LIBERAL ARTS COURSE . 


Leading to the A. B. Degree and offering sufficient work in Secondary 
Education to enable students to secure High School Teachers’ Cer- 
tificates, Class A, and High School Principals’ Certificates at the com- 
pletion of the course. 

2. THE SCIENTIFIC COURSE 
Leading to the B. S. Degree. 


3. THE PRE-MEDICAL COURSE 


A two-year pre-medical course preparing students for entrance into 
medical colleges will be given. 


. SPECIAL COURSES IN COMMERCE AND MUSIC 


rt i 2 


The faculty consists of men and women from the best colleges and universities 
= the country and meets the requirements of the North Carolina College Con- 
erence. 


i 


fb 


FOR CATALOG AND FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS: 


Tue NortH CAROLINA COLLEGE For NEGROES 
JAMES E. aimee 


DURHAM, N. C. 


THE PRIDE OF CAROLINA 


STATE AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE 
ORANGEBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 
AMONG THE MOST DISTINGUISHED OF THE SEVENTEEN LAND GRANT COLLEGES IN 
IPMENT AND COURSES LEADING TO BACHELOR DEGREES, INCLUDING 


INS. 
MODERN BUILDINGS AFFORDING AMPLE SPACE FOR DORMITORIES, LABORATORIES, 
EXTRA-CURRICULA Ai 


‘ATIONS AND CTIVITIES, VALUED AT $1,000,000.00. 
FACULTY FROM THE BEST INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA. FALL SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBER 
26, 1928. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 





8. WILKINSON, President. 
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There Is a Great Demand 


for Graduates of the DENTAL and PHARMACY Departments of Meharry 


Medical College. 


If you have had at least two yeors of College Work 
finished 


why don’t you apply for entrance to Dental Department, or if you have 


High School you can enter our Pharmacy Department. 


Meharry Medical College 


Hampton Institute 
Hampton, Virginia 


THE COLLEGE 


DIVISION OF EDUCATION—four-year high- 
school teacher’s course leading to degree 
Bachelor of Science; and two-year courses 
— primary, intermediate and upper-grade 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE — four-year 
course leading to degree of Bacheler ef 


Science. 

DIVISION OF HOME ECONOMICS—fear- 
year course leading to degree of Bacheler 
of Science; and two-year course. 

DIVISION OF wo course 
leading to degree of of Setence 
and two-year course—aims te prepare men 
and women for business positions or te teash 
business subjects. 

DIVISION OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
—four-year course degree ef 
Bachelor of Science; and two-year course— 
aims to tain skilled builders. 

DIVISION OF LIBRARY SCIENCE—ene- 
ear fessional course—a to prepare 

librarians for normal schools, colleges and 
branch libraries in city systems. 

Tideuree. of Bachelor ef Gclence and’ State 

oO jor ence 
Certificates. 

DIVISION OF MUSIC—four-year course lead- 

ing to degree of Bachelor of Science. 


THE ACADEMY 


A tandard four-year accredited high scheel, 
preparing for college entrance. 


TRADE SCHOOL 
Four-year courses in each of twelve trades. 


JAMES E. GREGG, Principal 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE, Virginia 


The TUSKEGEE NORMAL and 
—— INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


Founded by Booxer T. WASHINGTON 


DO IT NOW! 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Agriculturai and Technical 


College of North Carolina 
AT GREENSBORO 


An “A” Grade College 
An Agricultural Department 


Courses leading to the degree of B.S. in 
Agriculture. : 

Technical Department 
Courses leading to the degree of B.S. in 
Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engi- 
neering and Architectural Engineering. 

A Science Department 
Courses leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science. : 

A Department of Education 
Courses leading to the degree of B.S. in 
Education, for the training of Vocational 
Teachers. 

A Trade Department 
Offering the following trades: Bricklaying, 
Plastering, Carpentry, Cabinet Maki 
Automobile Mechanics, Machine Shop Prac- 
tice, Tailoring, Shoe Making and Repairing, 
Plumbing, Electricity, Forging. 

A Standard Technical High School 
A High School which prepares students for 
College and for Vocations. 

A Sees Business Department 
Courses in orthand, Typewriting, Book- 
keeping, Commercial Law. 


MODERN EQUIPMENT 
SPLENDID LOCATION 
MODERATE EXPENSES 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 17, 1928 
For further information, address 
F, D. BLUFORD, President 
A. & T. COLLEGE 
Greensboro, N. C. 


wp 
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Offers Exceptional Opportunities to Negro Youth for Thorough Education in 
High School and College Courses and in Agriculture, Mechanical Industries and 
in Industries for Women. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MECHANI- 
CAL coe a, Save com se 
orty trades inciudin rpent: - 
laying, Auto- Mechanics, A lied’ Electric. 
ity, Photography, Printing, Machine Shop 
Practice and Tailoring. 


THE WOMAN’S INDUSTRIES include 
Home jomics — rses in 
Clothing, Millinery, Applied Art, Launder- 
ing, Household Manage it in addition to 
Home Crafts and Ladies’ Tailoring. 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPART- 
MENT with 1850 acres of land offers a 
comprehensive four-year course in Second- 
ary Agriculture and a full four-year col- 
lege course in Advanced Agriculture to 
train young men and women as Farm 
> — — gs ge 

its, Teachers Agriculture and as 
Scentific Farmers. 


TWO-YEAR COLLEGE COURSES are 
offered in Education for the training of 


Robert R. Moton, Principal 


¥ 


Teachers in Elementary Schools, for 
Teachers of Mechanical Industries; in 
Business Practice; in Home Economics; 
and in Technical Arts. 


FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE COURSES 
leading to the Bachelor of Science de 
are offered in Agriculture, in Home 
nomics, and in Education. 


THE HN A. ANDREW MEMO- 
RIAL HOSPITAL and Nurse Training 
School provides a Seee-rasr course 
Nurse Training which qualifies its gradu- 
ates for registration in all southern states. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACH- 
= of ee onene into two terms, 

ginning June Ist and meeti re- 
quirements of the Boards of Education of 
all southern states. 


Location Unsurpassed 
Information furnished upon application 


William H. Carter, Treasurer 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


House of Hark Back 
(Continued from page 33}) 


dangled over the ledge on which the 
oak grew, ran the stream. 

“I wonder,” was her first thought 
on waking, “if it is true that an Egyp- 
tion was first to discover how water 
could be used in engineering. [ shall 
ask mother.” 

And Phyllis did ask when she got 
home and learned that Ctesibius of 
Egypt truly had invented hydraulics, 
the science of fluids in motion. 


The Little Page 
(Continued from page 332) 


“I wish I’d gone home long ago, 
Back to the moss-wrapped dale 
I'd rather ride on anything 

But this rough autumn gale.” 


The Selfish Mole 


[ve made the most marvelous home 
my oh! 

In which no one lives but me. 

It has such a wonderful dome, heigh-ho! 

A place you'd just love to see! 


I’ve halls and I’ve walls that are cool 
and deep. 

I fashioned them carefully. 

They lead to the domed room in which 
I sleep. 

My grass cot’s just made for me. 


You never could find me at home, | 
guess. 

Not that I’m a gadabout. 

It’s all in my curved walls, I must con- 
fess. 

They're built to keep callers out. 


One Little Leaf 
By EDITH HARRIS 
66(°OME! Come like good chil- 


dren, it is time to prepare for 
bed’, called Mrs. Fall Winds. They 
were all dressed very gay. Some had 
on brown suits, some were dressed in 
gold and others still, were dressed in 
crimson. 

They came hurrying and scurrying 
down to the ground,, all except One 
Little Leaf. “Ah, mother”, he argued, 
“Let me stay a little longer and play; 
it is so nice to swing here on this 
twig,” and he swung back and forth 
singing as he did so. 

Mrs. Fall Winds was so busy put 
ting the others in their brown nighties 
and placing them in their beds, that 
she did not notice that One Little 
Leaf had refused to stop playing and 
prepare for bed. 

The children were very fond of 
scampering along the ground and 
playing many games while preparing 
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Lincoln University 
EE 


Pioneer in Collegiate and 
Theological Education 








Association of _ omen ef 
Aceredited Wiadle States and Mary 













Graduates are Leaders in_ the 
Livnose professions and in all parts of the 


Address: 
Wm. Hallock Johnson, President 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
CHESTER COUNTY PENNSYLVANIA 




















VIRGINIA UNION 
UNIVERSITY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


RATED as a class A college by the 
State Boards of Education in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. 


addition to the general college cur- 
<n. work is deat in the follow- 


ing departments : 
a College Peeieetnet 
logical Law 


Commercial 


For additional information 
address THE PRESIDENT 


SHAW UNIVERSITY 


Founded 1865 
Devoted exclusively to College 
and Theological work. 


“Dyes given: A ae B.S., Th.B. and B.S. 


Special attention is given to the waiting 
¥ oan, Terms moderate. es. 


on SHAW Ghvensiry, ck Pree 
NO H CAROLIN . 





JOHNSON C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY 


(Formerly Biddle University) 
FOUNDED 1867 


FOR MEN ONLY 


CLASS “A” College and High School, so 
recognized by the North Carolina State 
Board of Education. A Standard Theological 
Seminary. Member of the Association of Col- 
leges for Negro Youth. Large endowment. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, address 
H. L. McCROREY, President 
Charlotte, North Carolina 











The Ancrum School of Music 


‘tory rooms. 
Director: MRS, ESTELLE ANCRUM FORSTER 


Graduate N.E.C., 1919-20. 
Sznp For YEAR BOOK. 


74 W. Rutland Sq., Boston, 
October, 1928 


for sleep, and Mrs. Fall Winds was 
very patient with them. In fact I 
sometimes think she liked to see them 
play with each other as they put on 
their brown nighties. Funny isn’t it 
that they wore brown nighties instead 
of white ones. But Mrs. Fall Winds 
seemed to like the brown ones best. 

One of their favorite games that 
they liked to play so much was to pile 
up. They would scamper along the 
ground for several yards and then all 
would pile up one upon the other. I 
even liked playing this game with 
them and often I would pile up on 
some of them while still others of 
them piled on me. 


NE LITTLE LEAF was still 

swinging on the twig of a 
great oak tree. “Come down! come 
down!” called Mrs. Fall Winds in a 
shrill voice, “I must get you in the bed 
before the blanket is spread over you”’. 
“All right”, called back One Little 
Leaf, “In a moment as soon as I get 
a few more swings”. 

By this time Mrs. Fall Winds had 
placed all of the other children in their 
places in bed and thought she was 
ready for the blanket to be spread when 
she noticed that One Little Leaf was 
still swinging away on the twig of a 
great oak tree, even though he had 
by this time put on his little brown 
nightie. ‘For shame’, she cried, 
“Are you not in bed yet?” “TI shall 
tell Mr. Fall Winds right away”. And 
she did. 

When Mr. Fall Winds looked and 
saw One Little Leaf swinging on the 
twig he gave one loud call, when down 
came One Little Leaf and fairly 
scurried into bed for he was always 
afraid of the heavy bass voice of Mr. 
Fall Winds. 

“There now, I am glad that task 
is done”, said Mrs. Fall Winds, “For 
now that all of those children are in 
bed, perhaps I may be able to get a 
little rest”. Then they were all cov- 
ered with a great white blanket and 
soon were fast asleep. 


Housing of Harlem 
(Continued from page 335) 


room apartments contain two baths. 
A three year lease is then given to the 
tenant for his apartment with the 
privilege of renewing the same each 
year thereafter. The tenants pay an 
average of $14.50 per room per month, 
of which approximately 54% is prin- 
cipal and interest on account of the 
cost of the apartment and 47% is for 
upkeep, taxes, insurance and other 
charges. It is calculated that in a 
period of about 22 years, the tenants 


VIRGINIA NORMAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


(Virginia State College 
tor Negro Youth) 


Petersburg, Virginia 


JOHN M. GANDY, President 
Degree Courses in: 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 
EDUCATION 
MUSIC SUPERVISION 
HOME ECONOMICS 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AGRICULTURE 

Two-year Normal School Courses in: 


ee ARTS 
ME ECONOMICS 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
Four-year Trade and Vocational Courses on 
Secondary level in: 
AUTO MECHANICS 
CARPENTRY 
BRICK MASONRY 
ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION 
TAILORING 
VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
An especially fine Faculty. A new Gym- 
nasium. Three new dormitories, modern in 
every particular. 
Four-quarter System 
Well-equipped Laboratories. 
Live interest in: 


Athletics Debating 


Social and Religious activities 
Fall Quarter opens September 18 


Winter Quarter opens Jan. 2, 1929 


Expenses moderate. For further information, 
address: 


MISS J. LOUISE BARRETT, Registrar 


Bethune -Cookman 
Colle ge 


(Formerly The Daytona Normal 
and Industrial Inst.) 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


OCATED in the beautiful Halifax country on 
the East coast of Florida. An institution w 
opportunity is afforded for the highest and best in 

education. Offering courses in 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Normal Training School for Teachers 
College Preparatory 
PECIAL work offered in Commerce, Music, Do- 


mestic Science and Art, Agriculture and Car- 
pentry. 


Athletics encouraged for Boys and Girls. 
to 
Dormitory Facilities unsurpassed. 
FOR INFORMATION, Write to 


Mary McLeod Bethune, President 





EpwARD WATERS COLLEGE 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
An Ideal Christian Home Schooi in the Heart 
of Beautiful Florida 
For students unable to stand the rigors 
of a Northern winter. 
Grammar en ee High School, 


eure High School, Normal School, 

of Trucioer Music, Commercial 
ieee College Courses leading to 
B.A. Degree, Manual Training, Domes- 
tic Science and Art, Band, Military 
Training for men, Physical education 
for women. 


Albert B. Cooper, President 
Bishep Jehn Hurst. Chairman Beard of Trustece 
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Paine College 


AUGUSTA, GA. 


Standard College Courses 
Approved Two-Year Normal 


Accredited Senior High School 


Up-to-Date Junior High School 


“To develop leaders you must have 
the best possible equipment for liter- 
ary training and that is what we are 
striving for at Paine College”, said 
one of the leaders of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. This Church 
contributes largely to the support of 


Paine College. 
Te 


A Goop ScHOOL aT REASONABLE 


RATES 


For further information, address 
RAY S. TOMLIN, President 
PAINE COLLEGE 


Th Atlanta School 
of Social Work 


INCORPORATED 


GOOD PAYING JOBS 
FOR 
TRAINED NEGROES 
IN SOCIAL WORK 


Prepares Men and Women 
for This Interesting 
Profession. 


A NEW DIRECTOR AND AN EX- 
PANDED PROGRAM THIS YEAR. 


For Further Information, Address 
the Director. 


Forrester B. Washington, A.M. 
Atlanta School of Social Work 
239 Auburn Avenue Northeast 

Atlanta, Georgia 


COOK BOOK — FREE 


Write at once! We shall tell 


147 WN. Western Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


will have paid for the entire project, 
including the land, and will then have 
in their possession not a bundle of rent 
receipts of no value, but an equity in 
the apartment that will average for 
each tenant over $6,600. 


There are 511 apartments consist- 
ing of about 2400 rooms, also a doc- 
tor’s suite, a dentist’s suite and ten 
stores. The doctor’s and dentist’s 
suites and the stores are not sold on a 
cooperative basis. They are rented on 
a commercial basis and the rent re- 
ceived is credited back in order to re- 
duce the monthly payments on the 
apartments. : 


The annual budget for upkeep calls 
for an amount equivalent to approxi- 
mate 47% of the total collected from 
the tenants, and includes the care of 
the gardens, shrubs, etc., as well as the 
cost of the nursery and playground op- 
eration. 


I first, there was some hesitation 
on the part of the colored people 
on account of the small rooms and 
strict leases. Many wanted larger 
rooms and less regulation and they 
considered the rents high. Indeed, the 
carefully worked out rentals proved 
that Harlem rents in general were not 
high for the accommodations afforded, 
and in comparison with other parts 
of the city. The appeal of the Dunbar 
Apartments lay rather in the security 
of the investment and the standard of 
the tenants. 


The buildings were opened in Feb- 
ruary, 1928, and in less than six 
months, every one of the 511 apart- 
ments had been sold. Most of the 
tenants realized that while they were 
making a sort of self denying or- 
dinance ; they were setting a new stand- 
ard for Harlem living. The great 
evils of living in Harlem, and, so far 
as that is concerned, in any poor neigh- 
borhood, with people of any race, are 
noise, overcrowding, crime and delin- 
quency, dirt and ugliness. In the Dun- 
bar Apartment, noise is regulated by 
playgrounds and by time limits for 
parties, radio and music, limits which 
are sometimes irksome, but which al- 
low people to sleep. Overcrowding is 
limited by the size of the rooms them- 
selves and by rules against lodgers. 
Delinquency and crime are kept down 
by a careful sifting of applicants, by 
the uniformed watchmen day and 
night, and by peremptory dispossess for 
evil doers. Dirt and ugliness are at- 
tacked by various and sometimes mi- 
nute regulations about bottles on win- 
dow-sills, shaking mops out of win- 
dows and down the dumb waiters, dis- 
posal of garbage, hanging of clothes, 
and other rules of that sort which 
seem to many people an interference 


PRINCESS ANNE 
ACADEMY 


Eastern Branch of the Uni. 
versity of Maryland 


PRINCESS ANNE, MARYLAND 
Junior College Grade 


Ideal Location, Healthfy| 
Climate, Strong Faculty, 


Departments: 


JUNIOR COLLEGE.—English, 
Education, Mathematics, Foreign 
Languages, Religious Education 
Science, Sociology. . 

HIGH SCHOOL. — Drawi 
English, History, Foreign lon 
guages, Mathematics, Music, Phys- 
ical Education, Religious Educa. 
tion, Science. ; 

INDUSTRIAL. — Agriculture, 
Auto-mechanics, Blacksmithing, 
Carpentry, Dairying, Home Eco- 
nomics, Horticulture, Poultry 
Husbandry, Printing, Home-nurs 
ing. 

Commercial.—Stenography and 
Typewriting. 

MUSIC.—Vocal, Instrumental, 


Simmons University, ‘uisvils, ¥. 
The institution in the State having for 
object legiate, Ministerial, Medical and land 
a for eet Citizens in yp 

ing and Hospital work i — 


Normal, Commercial, Musie, Domestic Scena 
Missionary Training Class. 


lasses, es cou! Degrees 
Cc. H. PARRISH, President. 


Burrell Memorial Hospital 


Training School for Nurses 
ROANOKE, VA. 


. State accredited. Three year course 
in general nursing. 50 bed hospital. 
On approved list of American Col- 
lege of Surgeons. Free tuition, board 
and room, text-books, uniforms ; also 
monthly cash allowance. Ideal loca- 
tion, 1,000 feet above sea level. Only 
High School Graduates admitted. 
oS 4? 
Write to, Ethel M. Bigham, R. N. 

Supt. of Nurses 


The Cardinal 


Gibbons Institute 


RIDGE, ST. MARY’S COUNTY, 
MARYLAND 


A school for Negro young men_and Wo 
men of character and purpose. Course of 
Junior High School grade offered for the 
coming year. 

General Mechanics, Agriculture and De 
mestic Science are taught in parallel course 

iving conditions simple, healthful, web 
supervised. 


For further information, address 
Victor H. Daniel, Principal, 
Ridge, Maryland 
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Wilberforce University 


FouNDED 1856 





Offering 
Degrees in the Arts and 
Sciences 


Full Four Year College 
Work 


Leader in the Trades, Nor- 

mal Training, and a Com- 

plete Four Year Course in 
Home Economics 












A Most Healthful Place 





For INFORMATION 
President G. H. JONES, 


Supt. R. C. Bundy, of C. N. and 
I. Dept. 


















Tue CHEYNEY TRAINING 


ScHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
(A STATE NORMAL SCHOOL) 
CHEYNEY, PA. 
A PENNSYLVANIA State Normal School 
offering, in addition te the regular Normal 
Academic Course of two years, —— 


= = courses in Home 


A diploma from any of these courses makes a 
graduate eligible to teach im the public schools 
of Pennsylvania. 


For further information and catalog, write 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, Principal 
CHEYNEY, PA. 


LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 


SALISBURY, NORTH CAROLINA 
An “A” Class College 


PRESENTS STRONG FACULTY 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 
Offers the Following Courses: 
THEOLOGICAL Hich ScHoo.t 
Liperat Arts AND SCIENCES 
Domestic Arts AND SCIENCES 
Music 
A School of Liberal Training with Distinct 
Religious Atmosphere. All Athletics 


Fall Term Begins Sept. 19, 1928 


For Information Address 
W. J. TRENT, President 





North Scituate, Rh. Is. 
This Institute provides an 
girls from the age 







and service in improving the seman 
industrial and civic conditions 
communities in which they may live. 


Healthy Cli 
5 .& wae Outside of City 






For further information write: 
WILLIAM 8. i 
WORTH Scituate” Geena 
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Watchman Industrial School 


rtunity for 
: 12 years and 
up to acquire a sound training for active lead- 


ious, 
the 


President 
RHODE ISLAND 


with individual liberty, but which are 
in fact education for the necessities of 
a changed social existence. 


The experiment has had its diffi- 
culties but on the testimony of people 
who live there, it has been unusually 
successful, although it is but eight 
months old. The amount of noise has 
been astonishingly reduced, compared 
with other communities of that size, 
and the buildings are kept clean and 
beautiful. There are still numbers of 
lodgers but not nearly as many as else- 
where and, on the whole, the people 
are contented and happy and are pay- 
ing their rents. 


Already the success of the experi- 
ment is leading to other projects. Mr. 
Rockefeller himself, on a neighboring 
square, is going to erect a second set 
of buildings. Julius Rosenwald in 
Chicago, is planning a similar project 
and elsewhere there are proposals and 
plans. Thus, for the first time in 
America, organized capital faces the 
Negro problem, not in almsgiving, but 
with a definite business proposition, in- 
volving restricted profit, regulated con- 
duct on the part of the recipients and 
not simply bare utility, but beauty of 
product. It is an experiment of in- 


- terest far beyond racial lines. 


Possibility of Democracy 
(Continued from page 336) 


We can see here the enfranchise- 
ment of the Negro (1872-76). His 
disfranchisement first by intimidation 
(1880-84) and then ‘by law (1892- 
1904); then a slow increase of the 
white vote, accelerated by the 19th 
Amendment in 1920 but checked in 
1924. 


The effect of the 19th Amendment 
is interesting: not only Negroes but 
white men of these states gradually 
stopped voting after Negro disfranch- 
isement; the million voters of 1892 
falling to less than 400,000 in 1904. 
A hundred thousand were added to 
the polls, 1904-16, although a million 
and a half had been added to the popu- 
lation. A hundred and fifty thousand 
women came to the polls right after 
the adoption of the woman’s suffrage 
amendment out of a possible two mil- 
lion and 50,000 of these disappeared 
four years later in spite of a million in- 
crease in population. 


N other words, in these five states, 

out of a total of 5,145,282 persons 
21 years of age and over, there were 
635,512 votes cast in 1920. There 
were in this election, therefore, dis- 
franchised voluntarily or involuntarily, 
4,489,770 persons. Subtracting 19,000 
Negroes as actually voting from the 








MORGAN (COLLEGE 


John O. Spencer, President 


John W. Haywood, A.M., S.T.D., Deas 

LOCATION :—College town between North 
and South. 

COURSES:—Semester Credit System. A.B., © 
B.S., and B.S. in Education degrees. 
Advanced courses in Education Certifi- 
cates for high school teaching. 

RATING:—Accredited by the Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools for the 
Middle States and Maryland, by the 
State Board of Education in Maryland, 
and other States. 

POLICY :—Co-educational. 

FACULTY:—University trained specialists. 

SITE:—Eighty-five acres, beautiful scenery, 
athletic fields. - 

DORMITORIES:—Equipped and supervised. 

SUMMER SCHOOL:—(1929) Six weeks. 

ae ee OPEN:—September 17, 








REGISTRATION :—Sept. 17th and 24th, 1928. 


INFORMATION :—Address Edward N. Wil- 
son, Registrar, Morgan College, Balti- 
more, Md. 





Wiley College 


MARSHALL, TEXAS 

M. W. DOGAN, President 

H. J. MASON, Executive Secretary 
Ideals, Traditions, Standards of the Finest Quality. 

Faculty composed of high grade teachers. 
Maintains following departments: 
College, Senior High School, Extension, Correspon- 
dence, Music, Commerce, Home Economics, Founda- 
tion for Study of Prohibition and the Negre— 
both research and publicity 
Offers abundant opportunity to students for train- 
ing in qualities of leadership. 
Excellent student l, fine College atmos- 

es. 


pionship 
Graduates admitted on approval to best universities. 
Diploma recognized in number of states. 


For further information, write the Dean or 
REGISTRAR. 


Florida Normal and 


Collegiate Institute 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 
(The Ancient City of Sunshine Land) 


Junior HicH 
Senior HicH 
TEACHER TRAINING 
Junior CoLLece Courses 
Pre-MEDICAL AND VOCATIONAL CouRSES 


For further information address 


NATHAN W. COLLIER, Pres. 


Allen University 
Columbia, S. C. 
A Co-Educational Institution 


Offering Courses in 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 
THEOLOGY MUSIC co 
HOME ECONOMICS 


TEACHER TRAINING A SPECIALTY 

DEGREES: A.B., B.D., Th.B., 
A.B. in Education 

Approved by the State of South Caroline. Aided 

by the Slater Fund and the Generel Education 

Board. Facilities increased this year. 

DAVID H. SIMS, President 
BISHOP JOHN HURST, 
Chairman Trustee Board 
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SOT ANNIVERJARY YEAR 





Three Decades of clervice 
to the Jace 


HE sovereign nations of the world 
have traditionally signalized great 
deeds of peace and of war by the 

award of a medal and a bit of ribbon, 
neither of any value in themselves but 
symbolic of all the splendor of valor, of 
wisdom, or achievement. 


The seal which appears above is our Medal 
of Honor, our Croix de Guerre, our Vic- 
toria Cross, our Order of the Golden 
Fleece. It marks our entry upon our 
thirtieth year of service to the Race. Of 
no value whatever in itself, the achieve- 
ments it symbolizes have borne fruit in the 
increased happiness, prosperity and secur- 
ity of thousands upon thousands of our 
brethren. 


Thoughtful people of our Race will unite 
with us in carrying the achievement on 
through the years to come, by putting 
their insurance dollars to work for them- 
selves and their children, and the future 
generations to be born of them, through 
insuring in Negro-owned Companies. 


°TheNATIONAL BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SOTVANNIVERSARY YEAR, 
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Ls 


total number of Negroes 21 years of 
age and over, we have 2,215,994 Ne. 
groes disfranchised. But we also have 
2,297,799 whites disfranchised, which 
is a fair indication of the cost of Negro 


disfranchisement in these five states 
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Estimated Negroes Whites 
Negroes  _ Dis- Dis- 
Voting franchised franchised 
South Carolina 2,000 374,930 7 
Georgia i .- 10,000 565,330 703,560 
Alabama éoes ts eee 436,130 464,195 
Mississippi -. 1,000 451,130 342,484 
Louisiana shh wc ee 358,251 449,849 


19,000 2,215,771 2,204,700 
There is one consideration which, 
in the opinion of some, modifies these 
figures. In each one of these states 
there is practically but one party anda 
“white primary”. Ostensibly to make 
the exclusion of the Negro voter doubly 
sure a system came into vogue by which 
only white voters are admitted to the 
dominant party primary and the con- 
dition of admittance was a promise to 
abide by the decision of the primary. 
This means that in order to vote at 
all the white voter must first dis 
franchise himself so far as having any 
voice as to the major principles which 
form the chief matters of difference be 
tween parties. Practically his vote s 
confined to choosing between individ- 
uals who will carry out principles 
which he must accept before. voting 
all. If, for instance, a Southern white 
man wants to vote in the Democratic 
primary this year, he can only do 
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if he gives up his right to vote against 
Al Smith! 

In four of the states mentioned, 
229,619 people voted in the regular 
election, while 722,271 voted in the 
primary election. If it is assumed that 
participation in the primary is some 
index of political interest, then the 
vote of the five states that we are 
studying ought to be quoted as 1% 
million rather than 600,000. But even 
this is not more than a third the num- 
ber of voters that a normal population 
of 10% millions should furnish under 
universal suffrage. It shows, not sim- 
ply the disfranchisement of practically 
all of the Negro voters, forming 40% 
of the population in these states, but 
that even if we give some weight to 
the “white primary” nearly two mil- 
lion white voters were simultaneously 
disfranchised. 

In other words, the effort to dis- 
franchise a million and a half Negro 
voters has cost the disfranchisement of 
nearly two million white voters, even 
if one assumes that the primary elec- 
tion is a fair example of the exercise 
of political power, which, of course, 
it is not. 


N.A.A.C.P. 

(Continued from page 337) 
aboos only. Now is there anyone who 
honestly contemplates this record of the 
N. A. A. C. P. who will say that it 
has not justified its existence and the 
labors of its friends and executives? 

And this record of the N. A. A. C. 
P., which includes epoch-making de- 
cisions by the United States Supreme 
Court, and a fundamental change in 
American public opinion in matters af- 
fecting the Negro race—this enormous 
work has been accomplished with a 
membership never exceeding 100,000 
and with a budget never exceeding 
$80,000 a year. Much more than this 
is often spent by other agencies on a 
single case before the United States 
Supreme Court. 

Now there are some 12,000,000 
colored people in America. Less 
than one in every hundred of these is 
amember of the N. A. A. C. P. But 
every one of them, the entire 12 mil- 
lion, is directly and indirectly bene- 
fitted by the things the N. A. A. C. P. 
has done and is doing. Not one of 
them but gains in his rights when the 
N. A. A. C. P. affirms the Negro’s 
fundamental citizenship status in court. 
Not one of them but may feel proud 
when the Spingarn Medal is awarded 
and the newsapers of the civilized 
world comment on distinguished 
achievement of a Negro American. 
But of them all, only one in a hun- 
dred is willing to pay for benefit re- 
ceived, 


I said the N. A. A. C. P. enforced 
October, 1928 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF LAW 


Washington, D. C. 





A STANDARD LAW SCHOOL located at the Nation’s Capitol and offer- 
ing courses of thirty-two weeks’ duration, leading to the degree of LL.B. 


FULL-TIME day classes, in addition to the present afternoon and evening 
classes, will be inaugurated with the opening of the new school year. 


CAREFULLY selected library of 13,000 volumes, including the Supreme 
Court Reports of half the States to the Reporter System, the complete National 
Reporter System, the American Digest System and the National Citation System 
covering every State in the Union. Open from 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 


FACULTY of twelve, under the Deanship of Mr. Chief Justice Fenton W. 
Booth of the U. S. Court of Claims, including Two Judges, Two former At- 
torneys for the United States and Eight other Recognized Specialists. 


- 





FIRST SEMESTER BEGINS OCTOBER 1, 1928 





For further information address 


JAMES C. WATERS, JR., Secretary 


420 Fifth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 





CRISIS PREMIUMS 


Do you want any premium appearing in the following 
| list? 
RADIO BRIEF CASE 
| CAMERA FOUNTAIN PEN 
| WRIST-WATCH ELECTRIC IRON 

If your answer is Yes, please let us tell you how you may 
secure any or all of them in exchange for a few hours pleasant 
work securing subscriptions to THE Crisis 


THE CRISIS MAGAZINE 
| 69 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 














CLASS 
' A. ENGLISH MODEL, single breasted, an 
BOYS exceptional value. $4 15 
® 
B. High Grade ALL WOOL Fabrics, Single 
or double breasted, fully lined, well $8 hp 
tailored. 6d 


C. Superior Grade ALL WOOL Fabrics 
Single or double breasted, fully lined, 1 A 
excellent tailoring. . 
In suits listed above you may have your choice of light 


or dark shades or patterns. Browns, tans, grays and 
blues. Ages 6 to 18. 









SPECIAL OFFER ALL WOOL BLUE 


SERGE—2 Pants Suit with Vest. Every $9 15 
boy should have 2 


Sul S ; 
All suits except Class A include vests. Be sure to state 


one. Ages 6 to 18. 
choice of color, price and age size. YOU SAVE at least 
$2.75 on each suit purchased. 


For each suit send $1.00 with order. Parcel Post, 
C.0.D. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Balance 
WITH VESTS CONSUMERS SERVICE Gen. P. O. Box 18 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Pictures of 
Distinguished 
Negroes 


finished in black tone, large 
a to be framed and placed 
ie 


on t 
home. 


walls of your school or 


Price $1.00 each. 
Small pictures of 100 distin- 


guished 


} Negroes, 
prints, 334 x 4%. 


half-tone 


Price 10 cents a piece, $1 a 


dozen, and 


$7.50 a hundred. 


The Associated Publishers, Inc., 1538 Ninth St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Rust College 


GOING TO COLLEGE? 
Come to Rust College—Beautifully 
Located. Students from 
Fourteen States 


-o— 


College of Liberal Arts, Standard 
Normal, Home Economics, Music, 
Junior and Senior High Schools. 


Efficient Faculty. New Equipment fer 
Laborateries, Enlarged Library. 
Rates Reasenable 


For further information write 


President L. M. McCoy 
Holly Springs : Mississippi 


The Lincoln School 


for Nurses 
in the City of New York 
offers to young colored women having 
completed a four year high school and 
holding a diploma, a three years’ course 
of instruction in nursing. 
Capacity of hospital—420 beds. 


For information apply to: 


Superintendent of Nurses 
MISS S. J. FORD 


Lincoln School for Nurses 
New York, N. Y. 


ALL MANUSCRIPTS TYPED— 


Criticisms and revision free. 60c per thousand 
words with carbon copy. 

Multigraphing, Mimeographing and Public Sten- 
ography (Elite or Pica type). Form letters ad- 
r and inserted. Accurate work at reasonable 
prices. 


Ray’s Circular Letter Company, 
200 W. 135th St. New York City 


1882 1927 
LANE COLLEGE, 


Jackson, Tennessee 


A GROWING College with a splendid his- 
tory and a bright future. It offers modern 
courses in giate, Musical, 
College Preparatory, Teachers’ Training, 
Home Economics and Pre-Medical subjects. 


Proper standards of conduct as well as 
scholarship are maintained. Well equipped 
laboratories, dormitories with modern conveni- 
ences and facilities under itive Christian 
influences are supported. or further infor- 
mation address 


Downingtown Industrial 
and Agricultural School 


DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 
(Under the Supervision of the Pennsyl- 
venia Department of Public Instruction.) 
SPECIALIZES ; 
in training good workers and good citizens and 
effers to boys and girls over thirteen years of age 
Healthy Climate Outside of City 
Faculty ef lege-trained Teachers 
Junior and Senier High Scheel Courses 
Preperly Supervised Athietic and Sectal 
Recreation 


For further information write 
J. H. N. WARING, JR. Principal 


Teachers College 


Accredited Summer School for Teachers 
Beautiful Park-like Campus 
Modern Con 
Good re 
Department ef ; 1 Education 
wi 
intra-mural and inter-collegiate athletics 
Terms Reasonable 
For catalog or further information address 


J. Beverty F. Suaw, President 
MERIDIAN, MISSISSIPPI 


STORER COLLEGE 
HARPERS FERRY, W. VA. 


Magnificent location of race scenic and historic interest. 


Junior College, Normal, High 


School Courses, Music, Domestic Art, Religious influences, Non-sectarian. 


Anthony Hall being rebuilt and ready September 1. 


Funds for a fine new Domestic 


Science Building provided and soon to be erected. 
For Catalog, address Registrar. 


a respect for the organized might of 
the Negro race in America as well as 
for law. That is not true. What the 
N. A. A. C. P. does is to make the 
entire nation listen to the organized 
might of a very small fraction—one 
in a hundred—of the Negro race in 
America and for the handful of white 
friends of this group. If that fraction 
that one in one hundred, of Negroes 
in America who are members of the 
N. A. A. C. P. were to become two 
in one hundred, or if after a while 
one out of every ten colored Americans 
were a member of the Association 
then the Negro in American would 
have a voice which no politician, no 
office holder and no editor would dare 
to ignore. That is up to the colored 
people themselves. They can if they 
will constitute themselves emissaries of 
the Association and see to it that no 
one is left uninformed of what it js 
doing and that no one remain indif. 
ferent for lack of an invitation to join 
and make common cause with this 
engine of civil justice. 


H. J-& 


The Browsing Reader 
(Continued from page 340) 
the dignified crowning of a king who 
is fortified by centuries of African tra- 
dition and culture. Only once or 
twice does Mr. Reynolds burlesque his 

story. 

Lady Kathleen Simon in McCall's 
for August describes “A Woman's 
Frontier of Freedom”. Sierra Leone, 
a land of natural beauty, with its 
frothing surf, coral reefs and deep riv- 
ers, contained within its boundaries 
215,000 black slaves, until they were 
set free on January 1, 1928. 

Juanita Ellsworth, a student in the 
School of Social Welfare of the Uni 
versity of Southern California, writes 
of “White Negroes” in Sociology for 
May-June, 1928. Miss Ellsworth 
says that in almost every case she in- 
terviewed, the person crossed the color 
line, not because of any dissatisfaction 
with the Negro group, but because o 
the larger economic opportunities a 
forded there. 

Independent for August 4 carries an 
article by Harry L. Foster who gives 
us his own idea of “That Colorful 
Black Republic”, Haiti. Mr. Foster 
feels that the Marines have instilled in 
the “trustful black natjve” a “whole 
some respect for the white man”; and 
that the only resentment displayed to 
ward Americans is found in the cities 
where the Haitian aristocrat resides 
In speaking of the educated Haitian, 
Mr. Foster says: “He rather likes t 
feel himself superior in culture to 
best of Americans. Despite an under 
lying inferiority complex—akin to thal 
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felt by all eeferior people—he loathes 

i ers: 
ia for August carries “Ex 
Cathedra”, a reprint of an article by 
G. D. Eaton, which appeared some 
time back in McNaught’s Magazine. 
Mr. Eaton has attempted what he be- 
lieves to be a fair exposition on the in- 
stitution of slavery and manages to ar- 
rive at some entertaining conclusions. 
Although he is not defending slavery 
and he admits it was surely a pretty 
bad system, Mr. Eaton doesn’t think 
the whipping of a slave was really a 
very terrible matter, for, he asks: 
“How do parents punish children to- 
day, and, for that matter, how do 
many school teachers punish pupils 
who are neither their property, nor 
related to them?” 

The same issue carries a colorful 
vignette, “Ten Drops of Water”, by 
Howard Snyder. Elizabeth, who liked 
to garb her strong, black body in gor- 
geous blues, greens aud reds, and who 
crooned throbbing lullabies to the 
moon, with her sweetheart, Andy, is 
the helpless victim of the share crop 
system of the South. Elizabeth’s only 
possessions are an indomitable spirit 
and five children; but ignorance and 
superstition caused her death at the 
birth of the sixth. 

Marvet JACKSON. 


Bishop Delaney 
(Continued from page 341) 


In 1908 he was called to become 
Archdeacon of the Diocese of North 
Carolina. He then resigned as Vice- 
Principal of the school but was _ re- 
quested by the Bishop of the Diocese 
to retain his residence on the school 
campus, and was elected by the Board 
of Trustees as a Trustee of the School. 

In 1911 Shaw university conferred 
vpon him the degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity. In 1918 on May 15th he was 
unanimously elected by all of the clergy 
of the Diocese as Bishop Suffragan. Be- 
fore he was consecrated, the Diocese of 
East and West Carolina and South and 
Upper South Carolina asked that his 
work include those dioceses also. He 
was consecrated Bishop in St. Augus- 
tine’s Chapel on November 19, 1918. 
_ Bishop Delaney died April 14, 1928 
in the seventieth year of his life. He 
Was not an aggressive man nor self as- 
sertive; but he was a good man, a faith- 
ful husband and the kind father of a 
arge family. Of few could it be said 
with better grace: 

_ “He hath shewed thee, O man, what 
's good; and what doth the Lord re- 
om of thee, but to do justly, and to 
ove mercy, and to walk humbly with 


thy God >” 
October, 1928 














The Stenographers’ Institute 


popularly known as 
Duncan’s Business School 





A shorthand class taking phonographic dictatjon in one of the rooms of the newly 


purchased property of the school. See pic 


e of buildings on page 271, August 


number of “The Crisis’—also see our advertisement in September number of 
this magazine. We specialize in shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, filing and 
business law. 500 students expected to enroll this fall—dormitory accommoda- 
tions for girls. Last day to enter fall term is October 1, 1928. Winter term begins 


January 2, 1929. 


Reverend Edward T. Duncan, Principal. 

















THE FRANCIS E. W. HARPER 


GIRLS’ DORMITORIES 
1424 Christian Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Home Privileges and Special Rates to Students 
and Professional Women. 


MISS JESSIE M. WATKINS, Supt. 





Wo time, J. HL 
WADE made $200 in 2 weeks. A BEAMOVIE 
$617 for a few OPERATOR 

¥ can soon 





We give projector 
and teach you at 
home. Big de- 
mand by movie 
and vandevtl le 


hea’ \. 
for folder, 


days’ work. ‘ou, too, 

qualify for the wonderful oppor- 

saaiion in this fascinating, big pay 
lession. 

CAMERA FREE BOOK tells how 


famous experts teach you 
GIVEN money-making secrets of 





tography, in your spare time 


at 
ome, or in our great New York Studios—how we help 
you get a fine position or start your own business—how 


we give you a professional camera. 
Write today for Book and Job Chart. 
N. Y. Institute of Photography, 
10 W. 33rd St., N. Y. 










A6e"S Nanufa scdured 
nop MJ BAILEY CO. 


2121 St. Albans St. Phila., Pa. 












Dept. 35 


REGISTER and 
VOTE for a 
COLORED 
MAN for CON- 
GRESS, HON- 
ORABLE ED- 
WARD A. 
JOHNSON, for- 
merly the Re- 
publican Assem- 
blyman from 
the 19th As- 
sembly District, 
New York. 
He is the regular Republican Designee! 
Vote for Edward A. Johnson and get your 
friends to do likewise. 
Registration Days for November Presiden- 
tial Election. 
October 8th, $th, 10th, 1ith, 12th and 13th. 
Registration Booth open from 3 P.M. to 1@ 
P.M. Daily except Saturday. 
Saturday 7 ‘AM. to 10 P.M. 


50,060 Additional Colored Voters needed to 
Elect our Candidate. 


REGISTER! REGISTER! REGISTER! 


A PLAY Sic 


Gives more laughs and puts mere 
Treasury than any Entertainment that a 
Club can have. Everybody likes te attend the 


Slabtown District 
Convention 


It is a scream and at the same time it is Sense— 
Because it teaches a number of goed lessons. 


GET iT AND GIVE IT—PRICE S00 
Miss Nannie H. Burroughs 


Author and Publisher 
LINCOLN HEIGHTS WASHINGTON, B. 6. 












WHERE TO STOP 


THE CRISIS Directory of De- 
pendable and Clean Hotels. No 
hotel will be listed here which 
is not recommended by our 
friends. If complaints are re- 
ceived, the hotel will be denied 
further advertising space. 


Tae, Adams 0378 
LONG STRE AT HAMILTON AVENUE 


YOUNG MEN! 


When in Chicago stay at the Y. M. C. A. Com- 
fortable reoms, cafeteria, gymnasium, natate- 
rium. Employment Bureau for mem 


Fer further information address 


Y. M. C. A. 


3763 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 


THE NEW COLORED HOTEL 


23 NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


Hotel Bledsoe 


HOT AND COLD WATER BATHS 


Service NicgHt anp Day 
EVERYTHING SANITARY 


1618 ANDREW ST. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Preston 9074 -PHONES- Haotey 5677-J 
H. C. Surzs, Pror. Sam Henincton, Mea. 


CoLorED DOoLLs 
AND NOVELTIES 


Pretty 
Mulatto 
man Hair Curls. They Sleep, 
Mte'a0 inches, 15 different 
to . 
100 other novelties. 
Catalog. 


28 imches, $7.50 each, $49. dez. 
80 inches, $11.98 each, $88. 


AGENTS WANTED 


BETHEL MFG. CO. 


Dept. C. 97 South St. JAMAICA, N. Y. 


Along the Color Line 
(Continued from page 358) 
ward and apavilion. The entire hos- 
pital has modern, sanitary equipment. 
The medical staff consists of three 

physicians and a group of nurses. 
@ More than 200 miles of highways 
have been completed in Liberia. 
@ Liberia is represented at the 9th 
Assembly of the League of Nations 
by a German, Baron Lehmann, who 
is the Liberian Minister in France. 


NORTH AFRICA 


@ The entire population of Italian 
Africa is 2,115,070, of which Tripoli 
has 500,070; Eritrea, 420,000; Cyren- 
aica, 195,000; and Somaliland, 1,000,- 
000. . 

@ A new treaty has been signed be- 
tween Italy and Abyssinia. It is said 
to provide for leasing, for twenty years, 
an area of land near the Port of Assab 
by Italy to Abyssinia. Also, a motor 
road to Addis Abeba will be built. If 
this is true, Abyssinia will thus get a 
free port at Assab and relations with 
Italy, broken off by a crushing defeat 
of the Italians at Adowa in 1896, will 
be resumed on a friendly basis. 


BELGIAN CONGO 


@ The Belgian Socialists, through the 
Socialists’ Banque du Travail, of 
Ghent, have founded cotton companies 
in the Congo and in Ruanda-Urundi. 
In this way the Socialists are going to 
take “active share in the development 
of the Belgian Congo”. This aston- 
ishing step should be watched with in- 
terest. 


ENGLAND 


@ Nana Sir Ofori Atta sailed from 
England for the Gold Coast, Wednes- 
day, July 18th. He visited Liverpool 
and was entertained at dinner; went 
to Manchester, and to Scotland. He 
especially was interested in various fac- 
tories and industrial works. He said 
in one of his speeches: “I think that 
the ignorance of the Englishmen of the 
value and importance of these colonies 
should not be allowed to go on.” 

@ A _ Franco-British Congress has 
been held in London under the aus- 
pices of the League of the British Em- 
pire. 

@ The International Institute of 
African Languages and Cultures is 
supported by a grant of five thousand 
dollars a year for five years by the 
Laura-Spelman Foundation; grants of 
one to two thousand dollars from vari- 
ous British colonies and Belgian and 
French colonies; subscriptions from 
missions and from various industrial 
firms, like the Niger Company, the 
Shipping Company, the Mines, etc. 
This, we fear, insures that the Insti- 
tute will attempt nothing which in- 
vested capital fears. 


Judson Douglas Wetmore 


Attorney at Law 


1440 Broadway 
New York 
(Telephone Lackawanna 5494.5 ) 

Member of all courts of 
York State and of the See 
Court of the United States, wijj 
lend money on Ist, 2nd and 3rd 
mortgages. Real estate of all 
= bought, exchanged and 
sold. 


It is the Duty of 
Human Beings 


to be attractive 
The EAST INDIA HAIR 
GROWER will help you by increas. 
ing the strength and natural health 
and beauty of your hair. 


[F your Hair is Dry and Wiry or if 
you are bothered with Falling Hair, 
Dandruff, Itching Scalp or any Hair 
Trouble, we want you to try a jar of 


EAST INDIA HAIR GROWER. 
The remedy contains medical properties 
that go to the roots of the Hair, stimu- 
late the skin, helping nature do its work. 
Leaves the hair soft and silky. Per- 
fumed with a balm of a thousand flow- 
ers. The best known remedy for H 
and Beautiful Black Eye-Brows. 
restores Gray Hair to its Natural Color. 
Can be used with Hot Iron. 


PRICE SENT BY MAIL, tc. 
1c Extra for Postage 


AGENTS OUTFIT 
1 Hair Grower, 1 Temple Oil, 1 o- 


. 1 Pressing Otl, 1 Face Cream 
Direetion for Selling, $2.00. 25¢ Extra 
for Postage. 


S. D. LYONS 


316 N. Central, Dept. B. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Take advantage of our 
special offers on pages 
328 and 355 


THE CRISIS 


New York City 
THe Criss 


69 Fifth Avenue 
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BY REV. R. Ms MASSEY — 


The well-known Reverend Massey has put lots of i inspiration into this = 
Paramount Record No. 12618, “Old Time Baptism,” parts 1 and 2. = 


You will rejoice as you hear those who are being baptized profess their faith in 
the Lord, and you can’t help but feel uplifted and better for having this beautiful and inspiring record in 
your home, Ask your dealer for No. 12618, or send us the coupon, 


12618—Old Time Baptism; Part 1, and Old Time Baptism, 
Part 2; Sermons by Rev. R. M. Massey. 


1 Wiry or if 12621—I Hope I May Join That Band and Wade in the 12646—Christ Is Coming Again and The Horse Paweth in 
Falling Hair na." ae Baptized, Lincoln Four Quartette; the Valley, Sermons by Moses Mason. 
? To) ace, Director. 

or any. Hair : 12630—His Eye Is on the Sparrow and I Wouldn’t Mind Dying If Dying Was All, Norfolk 

try a jar of Jubilee Quartette. 

GROWER. 12585—Where Shall I Be and He Arose from the Dead, Deacon L. J. Bates; Guitar Acc. 
-al properties 12638—God Will Protect His Own and Judgment Is Coming Afterwhile,’ Sermons by 
cal propel Rev. M. L. Gipson. 

Hair, stimu- 12035—Father, Prepare Me and My Lord’s Gonna Move This Wicked Race, Norfolk 
> do its work ubilee Quartette. A 
silky Per- nt Rec 12217— eae De Wheel and Crying Holy Unto the Lord, Norfolk Jubilee 
° uartette 
jousand flow- . e 12234—Where Shall I Be and I’m Gonna Build Right on Dat Shore, Norfolk 7 
ly for Heavy are new ele Jubilee Quartette. 
Brows. Also . ‘ole 12652—Let God Fight Your Battles and His Wrath Will Surely Come, 
ratural Color. Sermons by T N T Burton. 
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SEND NO MONEY?! 1; your dealer is out of the records you 


want, send us the coupon below. Pay postman 75 i for each 42 
record, plus small C O D. fee when he delivers records. We pay 
postage on shipments of two or more records. Bote waar thie tan 
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75 cents each. 
2EC.U.S. PAT. OFF 
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LEARN 
BEAUTY CULTURE 


Larger Earnings—Better Secursty 


This chart was compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by U. S. Government 


Consider the figures given in the above chart and the 
Census reports of 1924. 


fact that many Mme. C. J. Walker Agents earn an aver- 
age of $50.00 weekly. For the time and money spent in 
preparation, positively, no profession brings better financial returns than Beauty Cul- 
ture: Only a few short weeks are necessary to obtain thorough instruction in all the arts 
of Beauty Culture and a Madam C. J. Walker Diploma. With it your earnings can be 
what you desire — ten or a hundred dollars weekly. Not only this, but Beauty Culture 
offers better security against financial reverses, be- 
cause of losing your job, failure, sickness or death of Pica at ee 
your provider. Once trained, you are thenceforth MME. C. J. WALKER SCHOOLS 
prepared for any such emergency. OF BEAUTY CULTURE 
With competent, patient, instruc- 
tors; each modern, complete in 
T H E / every detail, approved by the state 
; laws are located in the following 


MME. C. J. WALKER SYSTEM | sites -Pcn"orree am 


direct. 


OF BEAUTY CULTURE 1722 Seat 


St. Louis, Mo. 

For nearly twenty-five years our sole activity has ok = eae ics 
been perfecting an already superior system of treat- 110 E. 47th St. 
ing the scalp and skin, making and marketing pre- Kansas City, Mo. 
parations with which to do it and teaching this 1954 Passes, 
method to women seeking a chance to succeed in Moca 
life. Thousands of women almost everywhere buy- Cleveland, O. 
ing homes, rearing families, educating children, 2268 E. 55th St. 
having money of their own, enjoying financial in- ppm di gs 
dependence, vouchsafe how much we’ve helped 2580 Seventh Ave. 
them. We can do as much or more for you. 


LIBERAL TERMS 


Write to-day for our literature, schedule of tuition fees, etc.; arrange 
now to make this summer profitable; enroll in one of our thoreugh, 
complete, approved schools. Beauty Culture is the trade of no regrets. 


THE MADAM ¢. J. WALKER MFG. C0. INC. 


WALKER BLDG. . INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








